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The Chalmers “Master S 


FEBRUARY 27, 





this Year’s Luxury Car 


The verdict is in. The owners 
always the final authorities — proclaim 
this Chalmers Six-54 the greatest of 


them all. 


Though lower in price than many its 
finished perfection has won it this high 
place in their esteem. 


At its price $2400— the Six-54 is 
more “car” than any maker has ever 
offered before. 


The Luxury of 
Limitless Power 


—is yours in this the “Master Six of 
Them All.” Just touch the lever and 
the great motor is whirling you swiftly 
and smoothly over the road. You can 
throttle down to almost imperceptible 
motion “on high”—or speed at 70 
miles per hour. 


You can climb the steepest hills with 
ease. Theheaviest roads cannot slacken 
its speed. 


The Luxury of 
Smooth Operation 


—has been attained in a rare degree 
in this master motor. 


So continuous, so unobtrusive is the 
flow of power that you are scarcely 


aware of the motive force that pro- 
pels you. 


Proper balance and adjustment of parts, 
correct design and the highest quality 
construction have made this car able 
to withstand the hardest usage and the 
roughest roads without developing a 
flaw in its operation. 


The Luxury of Looks 


has placed this “Master Six” on a 
plane with the most costly foreign cars. 


The body is a beautiful example of the 
finest automobile workmanship. Its 
From the 
graceful radiator and sloping bonnet 
throughout the handsome, bell-back, 
“boat” type body this “Master Six” 
is a true “Quality First” car. 


° “ ” 
lines are racy and smart. 


The 5-passenger model has a Torpedo 
body with but a single door on either 
The front seats 
are divided by an aisle and are pitched 
to the most natural and comfortable 


side—in the center. 


slope. 


On this same chassis is also built a 
7-passenger T ouring Car with the same 
lines as the Torpedo. It is designed 
expressly for you who will have only the 
maximum in power, size, comfort and 


luxury. The price is the same —$2400. 


Write for our “‘Economy”’ Booklet 


Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit 
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Chalmers Light Six-48—5-Passenger 
Touring Car— $1650 


This Chalmers Light Six-48 has become, probably, the 
most famous light six on the market. Not primarily be- 
cause of its beauty. Although it is a notably handsome 
car. Nor for its mechanical perfection alone. Though 
it is doubtful if any price rival can claim equality here. 
But because of the thoroughly remarkable economy 
which it shows in operation. And this economy is 
achieved mainly through its elimination of repair expense. 


Be certain to see this wonderful car at your local 
Chalmers dealer's. 





Chalmers New Six-40—5-Passenger 
Touring Car—$1400 


This is the newest Chalmers created solely to meet the 
demand of men who desired a car of Chalmers quality 
at $1500 or less. In beauty, mechanical fitness and all 
around automobile value it is just as distinctive a car as 


the Six-54 and the Six-48. 


In this Chalmers New Six-40 a number of new depart- 
ures in motor car construction are evidenced. For in- 
stance, a new type of the cantilever spring has been 
developed which gives this car all the ease in riding 
quality of far larger sixes. The motor, too, is of a type 
which makes possible the production of a wonderful 
amount of power on a minimum consumption of gaso- 
line. This is the car that created the big sensation at 
the motor shows. 
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DEP NDABILITY 





TIRE is no more dependable 
than the materials of which 
it is made, the way it is made 
and the company making it. 
Judging from that standard, the 
Dependability of the Fisk Tire is 


unquestionable. 


By Dependability we mean the 
tire that will take you to your 
journey’s end and back on time, 
suggesting its presence only in the 
keen enjoyment of uninterrupted 
pleasure; the tire that weathers all 
conditions, favorable or unfavor- 
able; the tire that yields liberal 
mileage; the tire that lasts long 


after you have anticipated its end. 


The Dependability of the Fisk Tire 


lies not only in the product itself, 
but also in the organization that 


manufactures and sells it. 


FISK 


TIRES 


WITH FISK SERVICE 











| 


The Dependability of Fisk Service 
equals that of the tire. A big organ- 





ization covering all principal cities 
renders to tire users and to dealers 


a co-operative service that stands 





alone in the Tire World and repre- 


sents the utmost in efficiency. 


The Fisk Rubber Company is de- 
termined that you shall be satisfied 
and your purchase is safeguarded 
by this determination, passing in 
trust from maker to dealer and 
revealed to you in constant atten- 


tion to your tire welfare. 


It is a pleasure to record that the 
number of enthusiastic -———— 
Fisk users is constantly | 
on the increase and 


that Fisk Dependabil- 


ity is everywhere meet- 





ing with tangible AP~ | Time To Re-Tire? 


— 











preciation. 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory and Home Office 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





You Can Buy Fisk Tires From ALL Dealers Fisk Branches in all Principal Cities 
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= Germans, in their official report 
of the East Coast raid, claim the 
towns are fortified,” I suggested. 

“Fortified?—of course,” assented Mr. 
Lloyd-George, with but a gleam of humor 
in his quick eyes to relieve the pretended 
gravity of voice. “Hartlepool—not a 
doubt of it. But hardly Whitby,” he quali- 
fied. “No, Whitby has only its famous 
abbey set high on the cliff—a fine target. 
And they hit it! Scarborough, however, 
has its shattered—now more shattered 
Norman keep, which dates back to the 
twelfth century, and was last bombarded 
—that is, before the German ships swocp*d 
down—by Cromwell. Lord Kitchener told 
me at the Cabinet that there is an ancient 
grenadier in the castle, a guide or watca- 
man. So it is really garrisoned, you see. 

“Which makes me fear for our castle 
Carnarvon,” he continued—“Caer-yn-ar- 
fon—‘fort opposite Mona or Anglesey’ 
the nobiest ruin in Wales and one of the 
most magnificent in the Empire. For I 
am the constable of Carnarvon Castle-—I 
am the garrison.” 

“But their warships couldn’t get by The 
Solent,” was the comforting remark of his 
youngest, Megan, aged twelve. 

“Perhaps they couldn’t. But whatever 
happens, this is my garrison,” said Mr. 
Lloyd-George, affectionately patting his 
small daughter. This was the first con- 
versation I had with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. It was the day after the 
German cruisers bombarded Scarborough, 
Whitby, and Hartlepool, without notice to 
women and children. 

“As to the air raid,” he said, when I saw 
him a few days later, after the Zeppelin 
raid on the East Coast, “it is far the most 
serious menace against civilization which 
Germany has yet launched. You have 
only to think for a moment what it 
means: here is an attack from the air 
upon absolutely defenseless towns. There 


~LLOYD-GEORGE COUNTS 


BY HENRY BEACH NEEDHAM 


Better than anyone the Chancellor of the Exchequer knows Britain's resources. In this, the first 
interview given to an American paper, he leaves no doubt as to England's position and prospects 





A short, stocky man; a man 
about the size of La Follette 


first visit to London, wrote home: “Went 
to the Houses of Parliament. Very much 
disappointed with them. Grand buildings 
outside, but inside very crabbed, small and 
suffocating, especially the House of Com- 
mons. I will not say but I eyed the assem- 
bly in a spirit similar to that in which Wil- 
liam the Conqueror eyed England on his 
visit to Edward the Confessor, as the re- 
gion of his future domain. Oh, vanity!” 

And the same boy who, two years later, 
upon being poetically jested in the local 
paper because of his thirst for renown, 
recorded in his diary: “Perhaps (7?) it 
will be gratified. I believe it depends on 
what forces of pluck and industry I can 
muster.” The italics are the boy’s own. 

Lloyd-George has personality—he fairly 
reeks with it. Following my talk with the 
Chancellor, this attribute of all others con- 
stantly recurred to mind. In this quality 
he suggests Roosevelfand Bryan, but he is 
as different from both of them as they are 
far removed one from the other. The per- 
sonality of Lloyd-George is not as inter- 
jective, if that conveys my meaning, as the 
personality of Colonel Roosevelt. One 
might not have so much exhilarating fun 
with the Welshman, but more give-and- 
take conversational exercise. Lloyd-George 
listens well. His personality, on the other 
comparison, is not insinuating like Bryan’s. 
He does not strive to please, but runs his 
chances. Very likely the consciousness of 
painstaking industry, of arduous labor ex- 
pended on constructive legislation, of his 
businesslike grasp of dry problems, givgs 
him an authority, a sureness, that Bryan, 
through the want of these, cannot enjoy. 
Above all, though cottage-born, David 
Lloyd-George has not been afraid, lest his 
hold on “the masses” suffer, to adapt him- 
self to new positions. Brought up, after 
the death of his father, a farmer, in the 
house of his uncle, a cobbler, as a youngster 
he scarcely ate fresh meat and looked upon 





is not even an old ruined castle, coming down from the Middle Ages, to give an egg, of a Sunday morning, as a real luxury. Yet to-day he wears with 
Germany a shadow of a pretext for her bombardment. Workmen’s cottages appropriate dignity, when function demands, the gorgeous robes of Chancellor 
were destroyed, and old men and women were killed. Can you imagine what of the Exchequer. Whereas our Secretary of State is never at ease in a top hat. 
it would mean if the Allies determined on reprisals? This war, horrible enough All the same, in the gift of personality, Roosevelt, Bryan, and Lloyd-George are 
as it is, would become a hundred times more ghastly, and would end in a whole- in a class by themselves. And the three are Nonconformists. 

sale massacre of helpless men, women, and children in the cities of Germany, Brilliant and persuasive in the House of Commons, Lloyd-George is even more 


Britain, France, Russia, and Austria. The prospect is a shuddering one, but fascinating as a speaker in his beloved Wales—the accomplished spellbinder, the 
that is what it may mean.” successful evangelist, the molder of the stubborn fiber of other 

Standing by the fire at No. 11 Downing Street, talking with people’s minds to the will of his own—this those who have 
Mrs. Lloyd-George, I had found myself suddenly face to face heard him at home unanimously agree. With his own people 
with the Chancellor. Quietly he had entered the room, one he laughs, and then, in swift transit from laughter to tears, 
arm about his little chum, Megan Arvon George. I saw a moves them to pathos and pity. At such occasions, writes a 


short, stocky man, a man about the size of La Follette, | Manchester journalist, “he is among his own family; the laugh 
should say. There was nothing distinguished in his appear- is the laugh of love, and their very eyes are full of affection 
ance, not at first impression. His healthy complexion, slightly as they watch him. And so he moves from Welsh to English, 
gray hair, brushed back from his broad forehead, and stubby and English back to Welsh, just as the audience wishes.” 

graying mustache, his clean-cut features and alert eyes might Something of this witchery of speech he employs in private 
have belonged to a successful man of business—say, a well- conversation. His charm, of which he is generously endowed, 
to-do merchant of our Middle West. At first, also, he seemed ilmost blunts one’s reason and compels agreement. He sweeps 
jaunty rather than impressive in his manner. But this, one away your pet notion, not by his ideas or his vigorous crisp 
soon realized, was a self-assertiveness, a self-assurance due to sentences, but by the deliciously engaging way he says 
native’ resilience and ne’er-failing determination, something things. One would do well to leave one’s pet notion in the 





inherited from the boy who, at eighteen, on the event of his coat room before conversing with this winning Chancellor. 













































Brilliant and persuasive in the House of Commons, Lloyd- 
George is even more fascinating as a speaker in his beloved Wales 


The Celtic genius, according to Matthew Arnold, 
has “sentiment for its main basis, with love of beauty, 
charm, and spirituality for its excellence.” Lloyd- 
George is pure Celt. There is nothing English about 
him. Wherefore he offered a pronounced contrast in 
type to the two prominent men who were luncheon 
guests that day at the Chancellor’s official home, which 
adjoins the residence of the Prime Minister. They 
were the Lord Chief Justice and the Attorney General. 

The Lord Chief Justice, Lord Reading, better known 
as Sir Rufus Isaacs, reminded me in appearance of 
one of our New York bankers who patronize art and 
endow opera as a relaxation from high finance. In 
dress especially he_looked the part. But the luster of 
his mind and his genial manners quickly caused one 
to forget a fastidiousness of attire not associated 
with the popular conception of Lord Chief Justice 
of England. The Attorney General, Sir John Simon, 
talks international law with sound common sense. 
Considerably younger, nevertheless he brings to mind 
Elihu Root. F 

I take it the two members of the Cabinet, Lloyd- 
George and Sir John, and the ex-member, Lord Read- 
ing (formerly Attorney General), are a deal together. 
I know they visited the “theatre of operations,” but 
whether with Lord Kitchener’s approval I am unable 
to say. Not satisfied with military dispatches, “eye- 
witness” accounts, and censored news, they made a 
tour in France, going well up to the lines in an auto- 
mobile. Having been to the front myself, I was in a 
position to compare notes and impressions. The Chan- 
cellor, I was glad to learn—indeed, all three notable 
observers—had not come back pessimistic. Mr. 
Lloyd-George told an experience to illustrate why. 

“We visited one of the battle fields in France,” he 
said, “and saw a village being shelled by German 
guns. A prisoner of war was brought into the 
French lines. He was in a motor car, because of 
wounds, and under guard. A French general with 
whom we had gone to the front went up to the 
wounded “~ussian and told him that he need not 
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about among our dead, and he was searching in their 
pe ckets. We opened fire and killed him. Some of us 
then rushed forward to see what he had been steal. 
ing. It was only chocolate and tobacco. 


Money and 
other valuables had been left untouched. That made 
us sorry we had fired so hastily.’ 

“One might have supposed,” was my comment. 
“that an enemy dead was an enemy to the good. But 
evidently an enemy who wants food or a smoke is in 
a sense an enemy friend.” 

“The psychology of war,” said the Chancellor, “js 
a difficult thing to evaluate.” 

“What impressed you most at the front?” I asked. 

“The boredom of it,” replied Mr. Lloyd-George, 
“It was wait, wait, wait, with nothing to do, nowhere 
to go. The men relieved hung about in desolate 
fashion, looking bored to extinction. 

“Of course we saw only the French,” he added. 

At this I smiled. To me, one of those who had met 
with nothing but rebuff from British military au- 
thorities (the Belgians were my friends), this was a 
lovely situation. So I chortled: 

“And even you—right honorable gentlemen—were 
not permitted to visit the British lines!” 

The laugh was quite general. And was it not 
funny? The Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Lord 
Chief Justice, and the Attorney General of Great 
Britain—all forced upon the courtesy of France. 
And yet the excuse (to correspondents) of the British 
War Office has been: “We are willing—but, oh! those 
inhospitable French!” Spenlow and Jorkins again. 

“You were not regarded as a jingo,” I said, “there- 
fore, why are you so whole-soul-fully for this war?” 

“Belgium!” There was resentment, passion, and 
defiance in the very tone he said it. Mr. Lloyd- 
George was not thinking, for the moment, of the Bel- 
gians. “The invasion of Belgium made the vital 
difference, so far as I was concerned, between peace 
and war. And, I might add, the violation of Belgian 
neutrality turned our own people from a desire for 
peace to an insistence on war. The Saturday after 
war had actually been declared on the Continent, a 
poll of the electors of Great Britain would have 
shown 95 per cent against embroiling this country in 
hostilities. Powerful City financiers whom it was my 
duty to interview that Saturday on the financial situ- 
ation ended the conference with an earnest hope that 
Britain would ‘keep out of it.’ A poll on the 
following Tuesday would have resulted in a 
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vote of 99 per cent in favor of war; and the 
City interests which knew that our participa- 
tion in a great European war would mean 
heavy loss, and might bring ruin on them, and 
were therefore, on Saturday, unanimously op- 
posed to war, by Tuesday were quite as unani- 
mously in favor of it. What had happened in 
the meantime? The colonies were there on 
Tuesday; so were the trade and the shipping 
and the commerce: all the selfish inducements 
were quite as potent on Tuesday as they were 
on Saturday. The revolution in public senti- 
ment was attributable entirely to an attack 
made by Germany on a small and unprotected 
country which had done her no wrong; and 
what Britain was not prepared to do for inter- 
ests political and commercial she readily risked 
to help the weak and the helpless. Our honor 
as a nation is involved in this war, because we 
are bound in an honorable obligation to defend 
the independence, the liberty, the integrity of 
a small neighbor that has lived peaceably; but 
she could not have compelled us, being weak. 
The man who declines to discharge his debt 
because his creditor is too poor to enforce it is 





a blackguard!” 

He spoke, and spoke feelingly, as the cham- 
pion of the small nationality. Always he has 
done so. Standing alone, Lloyd-George assailed 
the conduct and aims of the Boer War as 
waged by the Tory Government. Was England 
fighting to defend her possessions? was his 
question then, or for some matter of principle? 
or to protect the weak and oppressed? Judged 
by these standards, he did not believe the war 











The Chancellor’s sons, won to war by their father’s eloquence : 
Richard Lloyd-George (the one with the mustache) and Gwilym Lloyd- 
George, in the uniform of the Sixth Battalion of Royal Welsh Fusiliers 


worry—that he would be taken straight to the hos- 
pital and be looked after as if he were ‘one of our 
own men.’ The Prussian replied: ‘We treat your 
wounded exactly the same way.’ 

“Tt was a curious rivalry,” emphasized Mr. Lloyd- 
George, “under those circumstances; for you could 
hear the whiz of the German shells and the shudder- 
ing crack with which they exploded, dealing out 
death and destruction in the French trenches close 
bys We were in sight of a powerful French battery 
which was preparing to send its deadly messenger 
I marveled that this exhibi- 
tion of good will among men who were sworn foes 
should be possible amid such surroundings. It would 
not have been possible nineteen hundred years ago.” 

This brought to mind a letter from the front, just 
printed in the papers. It went, as I repeated it, like 
this: “‘The other day we noticcd a Gern 


into the Prussian ranks. 


moving 





to be either inevitable or just—and he said so 
with all the force of his oratory. Two other 
considerations weighed tremendously with him. 
One was nationality. (And the Boers were given 
autonomy by the succeeding Liberal Govern- 
ment.) The man who rejoiced at every demonstration 
of national spirit in Wales could not welcome the ex- 
tinction of another small nation—and this has the 
greatest weight with him now. The other considera- 
tion, in the Boer War, was that strife exhausts the re- 
sources of a nation—even of 
a conqueror; and exhausts 
these resources at the expense 
of the poorest of her own sub- 
jects. He feared for the social- 
justice reforms which were 
the backbone of Liberalism. 
And so he told one audience: 

“There was not a lyddite 
shell which burst on the 
African hills that did not 
carry away an old-age pen 





sion. (Continued on page 25) 
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THE BAPTISM OF FIRE 


OF THE ROYAL IRISH DRAGOONS 


BY A CAPTAIN 


REGIMENT of British cavalry moved discreetly 
Aint of the orchard of a Belgian farm, where they 
had billeted for the night, and formed up on the road. 
At first cockcrow the “saddle up” had sounded by 
word of mouth and in whispers. 

In the inky darkness the weary troopers, with 
softly spoken oaths, tumbled out of the straw- 
strewn yard and feil in. Swords were strapped tight 
and the martial jingle of bit and spur was muffled 
by pieces of string so tied that all sound was dulled. 
The mist lay thick over the landscape as three 
squadrons moved off toward the forest. 

“No smoking,” growled an officer, as a young 
trooper lit a match. From mouth to mouth the 
order passed down the lines. 

“We're in for something to-day,” murmured a 
grizzled reservist corporal. 

“It’s Sunday, too.» Always get it on Sundays,” 
acquiesced another. 

Half a dozen youngsters, part of a draft newly 
joined, listened apprehensively. One of them cleared 
his throat and huskily whispered an inquiry. The 
young subaltern, who had brought up the draft from 
the base, reined alongside of me. 

“What’s doing to-day?” he asked a little anxiously. 

“We're relieving the Tenth on the other side of the 
They scrapped all yesterday. Lost heavily.” 

“By Jove! Then we’re in for it to-day!” 

“Probably!” We relapsed into silence. 

Suddenly a hidden battery close upon our right 
beside the road blazed off its fierce “good morning.” 
The action had opened. The horses tossed their heads. 
A few old “hairies” (as the seasoned old troop horses 
are called) paid no attention to the din. 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated the subaltern, shocked 
out of self-control. 


wood. 


“Our own gun,” remarked scme one, and then 
laughed. Then the whole battery appeared to 
awaken. Bang! Bang! went the twelve-pounders, 


sharp and staccato. 

On the other side of the wood a sharp exchange of 
rifle fire broke out, increased in volume, and died 
away. A cock crowed lustily. A minute later the 
regular fire of a machine gun broke the morning still- 
A peasant driving two cows came leisurely 


’ 


ness. 
down the road and bade us, “Bon jour, messieurs.’ 


ah 
‘1 


“FIX BAYONETS AND CHARGE!” 


Spoke lustily, and under that cover the gallant lads raced for the crossroads 


THE AUTHOR of this article joined the British Army as a 
trooper in the Boer War and was promoted to lieutenant 
on the field. At the close of the war, when he resigned, 
he came to America and became a newspaper man. He 
returned to England, joined the Royal Irish Dragoons as 
a lieutenant, and took part in all the battles of Belgium. 
In one of these Belgian battles he was wounded and 
promoted to a captaincy on the field. He wrote this 
story for Collier's during his convalescence in London 
ILLUSTRATION BY HENRY REUTCRDAHL 
“Bong jour, and mind Black Maria don’t get you,” 
said a trooper. “Give us a drop of milk,” requested 
another. “A drop of milk would go all right now.” 
“Yes, but the milk’s sour! That’s right! The gunfire 
turns milk sour in their udders,” insisted a third. 
At that moment away in the distance a big gun 
was fired. A faint hiss, growing in intensity... . 
“Here she comes! Good morning, Maria!” and with 
a rush a great eight-inch howitzer shell flew over 
our heads and buried itself with hideous clamor in 
the soft, plowed earth twenty yards beyond the 
road. A black cloud and a mass of earth, thrown up 
as though from a fountain jet, and then a gentle 
rain of fragments fell softly upon the advancing 
squadron, while somewhere to our rear the vicious 
chriek of the heavy shell base gave notice that we 
were safe for the present. 


In the Forest of Blood 


HE young lieutenant by my side swallowed un- 

comfortably. He cleared his throat. “Black 
Maria, what?” he asked. “Beastly noise!” 

“Yes, she’s a noisy strumpet, but harmless 
enough.” I did not want to have a scared junior 
around me all day. 

We entered the forest. It was very dark. Down 
the woodland path came straggling figures. In 
ones and twos wounded men were being led to the 
rear. Desultory rifle fire became more general. 
Machine guns, right and left, spoke angrily; the 
British with salvos of twenty to forty rounds, the 
enemy in short spurts of five to ten. 


As we advanced we saw trees gashed by shell 


Without bugle or band, without a cheer, the Sumersets advanced on the village. 
We could hear the cry raised by the enemy in the first trench as our infantry broke upon and over them 


fire, branches snapped off and finely powdered bark 
where the machine gun had wasted its fierce energy 
on the trunks. A dead horse on the right and beside 
it a still, human figure with blood pumping from a 
dozen ragged head and neck wounds greeted our 
gaze. The green undergrowth was dappled with 
blood. As we advanced further the forest became 
a shambles. 

Then there was presented a wonderful picture. 
The sun, red and angry, appeared through the trees 
as down the woodland path came a young officer, 
his head bandaged but held erect, his left arm hang- 
ing loose, his uniform spattered with blood—while 
on his shoulder he carried his machine gun defiantly. 

He gave us a cheery “good morning.” 

“Badly hit, old man?” 

“No! I’m all right,” and he passed on to the rear. 

At a crossroad a man of the Tenth with a cigarette 
between his lips was fumbling at an ill-tied bandage 
round his throat. 

“It’s a long way to Tipperary!” he shouted at us. 

“What are you?” 

“Tenth—machine gun. The last of ’em,” he 
grunted. “Officer hit—crew killed! Bloody awful! 
But the captain’s got the gun away. It’s a long, 
long way to Tipperary!” he sang as we passed out 
of earshot. 

Just beyond the crossroads a mounted orderly, 
frantically waving, came into view. The captain 
in front moved his arm up and down in signal to 
us. We broke into a trot. 

“Colonel’s compliments and B Squadron will line 
edge of wood,” gasped the orderly, saluted, wheeled 
his horse—and the next minute was hurled, a 
broken corpse, into the mud of the woodland path. 
We looked down upon the poor fragment as we 
ralloped past. A howitzer shell had exploded liter- 
ally upon the saddle arch, disemboweling both rider 
and horse. The subaltern turned very white. A 
man behind me coughed in violent nauseation. 

“Lord, lumme! [love me—army slang]. He’s got 
his,” commented a callous private. “His number’s 
up all right.” 

“Phut! ping—zip—!” through the woods came 
scattered spare shots. The next moment we were at 
the forest’s edge. 
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from the extreme right flunk two machine guns 











“Halt! 
horses.” 

“Troop leaders fall your men in.” The orders 
came in quick succession amid the din of a renewed 
attack. As the horses were led to the rear the dis- 
mounted men, following their troop officers, doubled 
off the road and into the undergrowth. Scrambling 
and cursing, we hurried to where the wood gave upon 
an open field of turnips varied by stretches of plowed 
land. A ditch stretched to right and left along the 
fringe of the forest. 

“Second and third troop will occupy the ditch. 
First troop this way,” came the captain’s voice 
from somewhere amid the trees. 

We dropped into the damp gully, grateful for 
the scanty cover against an ever-increasing fusillade 
from the unseen foe on our right. 

Crouching low, we inspected the scene before us. 
A farmhouse and sheds were on our immediate 
front, while right and left, 800 yards away, were 
other groups of farm buildings. 

“Phut! !” came two missiles. 


For action—dismount! One man to four 


Ping! “Pretty near 
you, sir,” remarked my cheery sergeant beside me. 
“Wish we had some tools.” 

“They’re just coming,” I said, and as I spoke the 
first troop came through the wood bearing intrench- 
ing tools borrowed from the Tenth. Now, the cav- 
alryman despises a spade, and action on foot with 
his mounts five miles to the rear gives him a sense 
of uneasiness and a loss of dignity. But we were 
mighty glad of those tools. 

“Dig yourselves in!” The order was superfluous. 
The younger soldiers grabbed the spades and went 
to work with a will. The older men with reluctant 
murmurs. The subaltern crept up to me again. “I 
say, what about us, do we dig?” he asked. 

“Rather,” said I, “as soon as the men have 
finished.” He squatted beside me. 

Behind us a man suddenly sneezed, and then 
swore. “O’Brien’s hit, sir,” said the sergeant. We 
led the man to the rear of the farmhouse. A spent 
bullet had struck him in the shin and passed clean 
through his leg. We took the missile from his puttee. 

Two stretcher bearers appeared magically and 
in half a minute O’Brien was comfortably bound up. 

Meanwhile other men from the firing line began 
to arrive. A medical officer came up to prepare a 
temporary dressing station. The farm, like most of 
them in this part of the country, had a field of to- 
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OSIE got up a full hour earlier than her usual 

early rising. For some reason unknown to her- 
self she slipped out of bed carefully so as not to 
waken the younger sisters who slept with her. She 
padded softly around in her bare feet, collecting her 
entire small stock of finery. 

The one window of the room opening on the air 
shaft admitted no hint of the radiant beginning of 
the day outside. It was so dark that Rosie had vir- 
tually to feel her way. Unconsciously she was feel- 
ing her way to another light still more radiant than 
that denied the sunless room; the groping fingers 
of Rosie’s starved little soul already felt its tips. 

She found her mother in the outer room—there 
were but two rooms in Rosie’s “house’—wearily 
iterating her one lullaby to the ailing baby in her 
arms. But Glenny was beyond the reach of lulla- 
bies; his weak little whimper was doing its best to 
drown this one. 

“You up, mother!” Rosie’s 
new and joyous quality in it. 


young voice had a 


“An’ me stealin’ out 
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When the leaves are gathered they are hung 
on poles and sheltered by a sort of mattress of straw 
which forms an arch over the hanging tobacco leaves. 


bacco. 


‘‘War Is Rot’’ 


I DETAILED half a dozen men to fetch up some of 
these, and excellent they made for the 
wounded. A young infantry officer came striding into 
the wood behind the farmhouse, a bullet through the 
right hand and another through the forearm. The 
wounds were bleeding frightfully. With him on 
stretchers were two of his men. The doctor turned 
to the officer. “No, no!” he demurred, “I’m all right. 
Presently! Those chaps are badly hit,” and he fum- 
bled with a huge cigarette case. I assisted him. 

“Thanks aw’fly—do you mind giving my men 
some? Roberts, have a cigarette.” Then he sat down 
suddenly, limp and pale. 

Along the road came other broken men. In half 
an hour I saw more blood than in two years of 
South African campaigning. 

I returned to my ditch. The men were snug 
within their ingeniously contrived “dugout.” It’s 
wonderful how bullets and shells will convert a 
proud cavalryman into a rabbit. My subaltern, with 
sweat pouring down his face, was digging for dear 
life. He had made a hole to accommodate both of 
us. I felt guilty and offered to take the spade. I 
worked for ten minutes and hated it. 

“That’s deep enough”’—but the enemy’s guns, 
hitherto searching the woods, began to find us. The 
youngster looked uncomfortable. A shrapnel burst- 
ing high rained its missiles on the barn. 

“Feel my hands,” said the sub. They were cold, yet 
dripping with perspiration. He grabbed his spade 
in a lull in the firing, and worked like a beaver. 

“What rot it is!” he gasped. “War is rot,” he 
announced, a few moments later. “I’m scared to 
death!” But he worked on, ducking every once in 
a while when the swish of an approaching shell in 
crescendo warned us of danger. 

How that scared youngster suffered, and yet, when 
an hour later in a tornado of shell fire he was 
ordered to take a squad of men to make loopholes in 
the barn, he went gayly, his eyes ablaze with enthu- 
siasm and his head high with importance. That’s 
just the way! Sitting in a ditch inactive under fire 
is the limit. Given action of any kind, the worst 


THE 


beds 


of young love. 


in my stockin’s not 
to rouse you!” 

“Up? I ain’t been 
down — not since 
two,” snapped the 
mother. “Do I look 
like I’d been over- 
sleepin’?” 

“Gracious, no, you 
don’t!” The girl 
held one foolish lit- 
tle high-heeled slip- 
per poised above her 
shapely foot, while 
her happy eyes 
sought the pair 
across the room. 
“You don’t look like 
you’d ever slep’! What’s the racket—the kid again?” 

It was a feeble enough little racket now; the kid’s 
small store of breath appeared failing him. The 
droning lullaby had ceased. 

Rosie slipped on her other shoe and got up 
promptly. The same curious and unconscious im- 
pulse that had prompted her to creep out of bed 
cautiously on this particular morning was at its 
lovely work within her now. It sent her across to 
the doleful pair. 

“Gimme the kid, an’ you go back to bed. Me an’ 
Glenny’ll get breakfast. I'll be an autymobile- 
ch-ch-ch! Crank her up, kid!” She slung the little 
creature not ungently across her shoulder and slid 
over the bare floor, to the pale delight of Glenny. 

“Oh, give him here—you can’t lug him aroun’, 
buildin’ fires and fryin’!” 

“Lug—lI like that!” Rosie laughed derisively. “He 
don’t weigh as much as a fly! I can’t feel him.” 
She was conscious of a sudden astonishment border- 
ing on consternation. How could a little bundle of 
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funk is likely to show prodigies of valor. The fe 
low who professes no fear and contempt for & he 
fire is probably an ass or a swanker. The man why 
admits he is alarmed, but does his job, P 
He is the real soldierman. 

About this time (it was noon), the commandin 
officer and his staff arrived to make headquarters - 
the farm. We heard that the village southwes of 
the wood had been captured by the enemy, a state 
ment presently confirmed by the arrival of a strug. 
gling mass of our infantry. 

I was ordered to find new fire positions jy the 
barns and outhouses. An hour’s work Satisfied me 
we had made a good job of it. 

Then hell broke loose. The enemy’s “spotters” had 
observed our activity round the house. A machine 
gun opened on us, but was soon silenced by our 
twelve-pounders. This was followed by heavy gunfire 

Apparently the enemy had learned that our head. 
quarters was stationed at the farmhouse, and they 
let loose a gust of case and shrapnel shell. The 
salvos came in groups of half a dozen shrapnel anj 
four howitzer shells. 

Imagine a gusty night of rain and hail where thp 
items are lead and steel instead of harmless H.0, 
The storm waxes and wanes—a lull occurs, to be fo. 
lowed by increased gusts of vicious rain and hail. 

An order came. I was to take half a troop to ling 
the road and find cover for the men behind some 
large banks of timber. The instructions were ty 
report any retirement of our infantry or the ap- 
proach of the enemy. 

I had hardly placed the men when a heavy shell 
dropped upon the hard road. It burst with terrible 
clamor. I hurried back. The corporal in charge 
lay limp and moaning softly. We carried him in, 
Half an hour later we buried him. 

Then I visited my other posts. Sitting in a loft. 
the subaltern was munching a hard biscuit, a lump 
of cheese and a tin of jam beside him. He looked 
up cheerily. “This is better than that blamed ditch,” 
he remarked; “more cover.” 

As though to show the folly of his remark, a shell 
came through the far end of the barn, carrying a 
mass of masonry with it and filling the place with 
acrid smoke. 

“Saves us boring another gun hole,” laughed a 
trooper, and, going over to the ragged aperture, be 
gan making himself (Continued on page 28 
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TON DONNELL 
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“A good story of the under ten million,” said Colonel Roosevelt in voting to give the 
author of “The Glory” one of our $500 fiction prizes. 
That may not be a strictly new kind of story 


More than that, it’s a story 
but neither is love 


flesh and bones be so light? -And thin—the small 
features she found herself examining were those of 
a tiny old man, without grace or comeliness. They 
made Rosie shudder involuntarily. 


HE had scarcely known how the little kid looked, 

and certainly not how he felt. Babies had come and 
gone in Rosie’s family with the scant ceremony of 
the poor. She had been herself too busy in her fac- 
tory treadmill, and with Tough in her small leisures, 
to note so inconsiderable a thing as the last baby. 
But this particular morning she was noticing. 

“What’s the matter with him, anyway? I never 
see such a scrimpy little kid!” 

“You give him back here! They ain’t anythin’ the 
matter with Glenny but his teeth. He’s as good- 
lookin’ as any the rest o’ you ever was—you give 
him right back to me!” 

“Not on your life! He’s ridin’ in a autymobile, 
ain’t you, kiddy? Ch-ch-ch! Glenny’s all right, 
mother—don’t go gettin’ peeved. All I meant was 
he’s cut so awful scrimpin’. I never seemed to notice 
that before!” 

“No, you never did!” cried the poor mother. “You 
never noticed he was born! I guess you’d been 
scrimped if you’d been the last instid o’ the first 0 
nine kids to be cut out o’ one piece! I guess you no 
need makin’ fun o’—” 

“Oh, come on, mother,” laughed Rosie. “You g° 
to sleep an’ let me an’ Glenny be! We got to get 
breakfast.” She began to move briskly about the 
barren little place with splendid poses of her fair 
young body. The springs of youth in Rosie had not 
yet been slackened and twisted. She carried the baby 
with perfect ease. Glenny’s serious little face was 
contorting into strange new lines; he was trying to 
laugh. The strange and new noise that Glenny pres” 
ently achieved in his skinny little throat was a crow: 


“He’s laughin’!” the mother exclaimed. “Heat 
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Glenny, will yer! An’ me never gettin’ it out o’ him 
without I tickle him!” She had not made the most 
of her chance to go back to bed, but sat slumped 
forward in her chair, indisposed to move. Her eyes 
followed the woman child and the lean little man 
serap. In other eyes than Mary the look 
would have been full of yearning love, but visible 
tokens of affection came difficultly to Mary Ross. 
Syddenly she began to talk 
with the effect of atte mpting 
to quench the girl’s too evi- 
dent high spirits. Mary Ross 
nerself had chronic low 


Ross’s 


spirits. 

“Oh, I see signs a-plenty, 
I ain’t bat blind! You’re all 
sizzlin’ with anticipation of a 
whole day with Tough Mc- 


Gregor. That’s what’s the 
matter o’ you. Tell me it 
ain't!” ee 

“Tell you it is!” sang 


Rosie over her shoulder, her 
face with its soft contours 
outlined contrastingly beside 
the lean baby’s. The room 
odorous with frying 
bacon. “That’s the matter 
ith me, all right! O’ny 
‘tisn’t goin’ to be a day—the 
day, mother! Mean’ Tough’s 
goin’ house huntin’! You bet 
—you bet—you bet!” She 
sang it as a tune for the now 
drowsy baby, and he went to 
sleep to the soft jubilance of 
it. Rosie’s cheeks were as 
tinted as her name. 

“Aw, go away—I reckon 
you think you’ll be doin’ a 
big thing, the two o’ yer! 


was 
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her. “Some o’ the kids oughter stayed; you oughter 
made ’em. I guess it’s your holiday much as any- 
body’s. You an’ Glenny got to go out an’ set in the 
park—I’m goin’ to make you! The baby’s dyin’ by 
inches here in this hot room! You got to, mother.” 

“Park!” Mary Ross laughed shrilly. “You go 
along to Tough. Me an’ Glenny’s got three wash- 


in’s to do to-day. That’s the holidayin’ we'll get!” 





-.. 
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All might have continued well if they had not at the next corner 
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“Tough, you ain’t looked at me at all!” she smiled 
with difficult radiance. “I’ve got on all the things 
you like. I got the wing changed to the back of my 
hat; it won’t tickle your ear now. Dare us to try 
and see!” She tilted a saucy head as though to 
nestle it on his shoulder. All of the winsomeness 
and dearness of her appealed to the man creature 
at her side. In spite of himself he laughed, and 
Rosie’s day was saved at 
least for the moment. 

“Oh, come along. We can’t 
stan’ here all day!” He 
caught at the handle of the 
shabby little coach and strode 
ahead, Rosie radiant at his 
side. All might have con- 
tinued well if they had not at 
the next corner come on a 
little group of Tough Mc- 
Gregor’s cronies. Human pa- 
tience could not endure their 
hilarious jibes at the family 
group thus unexpectedly pre- 
sented for their diversion. 
Their comments were not of 
the choicest, but fortunately 
were short-lived, as far as the 
family group was concerned. 
With a snort of rage Tough 
swept baby carriage and 
blushing girl and his own six 
feet of wrath down a side 
street and out of reach. For 
many blocks they tramped 
in utter silence. 

Oddly enough, it was to be 
Glenny’s part this time to ap- 
pease the nice gentleman. He 
achieved the apparently im- 
possible deed by a _ simple 
flourish of his skinny little 


’ stn’ ¢ ace slave }j . . ’ . ° 4 ° ‘ s irec , i 
Choosin a place to slave im come on a little group of Tough McGregor’s cronies. Human patience could not hand. | It came directly into 
what kind o’ a holiday stunt endure their hilarious jibes at the family group thus unexpectedly presented for their diversion the field of T ough Me- 
is that? Can’t yer slave Gregor’s vision, and he 
where yer are now? Tough found himself almost look- 


ain't no money-slingin’ toff.” She laughed in harsh 
enjoyment of her play on the words. “You got to 
keep right on slavin’ just the same, ain’t yer? Well, 
what you sizzlin’ over? ’*Tain’t much as if you was 
goin’ to be a lady and set in your kitchen all day.” 

“I can set in it evenin’s—with Tough.” Rosie was 
militantly undismayed. She went on getting the 
breakfast. Her mother had not succeeded in dimin- 
ishing the glory that the little fingers of her soul 
were clutching. She held on tight to it. 

“He'll get drunk.” 

“He'll not get drunk!” 

“IT see yer keepin’ him home! 
boys—ye’ll set alone, I tell ye!” 
was in the older woman’s tone. But in Rosie’s was 
still a pulsating, undaunted faith in the Glory. She 
began to sing, to drown the other’s shrill warnings. 
The tiny head on her shoulder lopped over against 
her cheek; it was warm and sweet and human, like 
the thing she strove for. 

“Why, the little tike’s been an’ went to sleep!” she 
cried. He looked better asleep; something in the re- 
laxed and rested little face appealed to Rosie in a 
new way. She felt an entirely new sensation that 
she did not recognize as tenderness. 

“Little tike,” she repeated, stepping lightly, lower- 
ing the tiny body to the level of her breast. The 
primal instinct of her sex prompted her to kiss 
Glenny, but she was afraid. She did not want her 
mother to see her; she knew what it would set the 
sharp tongue saying. Well? Was there any shame 
in thinking of herself as—as the possible mother of 
Tough’s little children? All mothers had been girls 
once, like she was now. Hadn’t they felt like this 
and gloried in what was coming to them? Had they 
been ashamed of their thoughts? Yet a sort of divine 
shame surged over the white soul of the girl; it was 
like pleasant but tingling pain. 


He'll be off with the 
Grim experience 


Sz crossed the little open space cf the room and 
laid the sleeping baby in his clothes-basket bed 
stooping to straighten and cover him. If her mother 
Were not looking— Rosie glanced over her shoulder 
guiltily. Mother, too, had been and went to sleep. The 


| girl bent hurriedly and k'ssed the tiny cheek. In the 


ee 


! Th 


Sweet abandon of the moment she could have crossed 
the room and kissed the other sleeper, though she 
must have closed her eyes to keep from seeing the 
uncombed hair and slatternly figure. 

Rosie, so far as she remembered, had never kissed 
her mother; it was not to be now. The impulse was 
too Soon over. Breakfast was the usual crowded and 
irregular meal. The other children poured forth, 
frowsy and half dressed, from their various cubby- 
holes, and snatched at their allotments of food and 
Were gone. It was a holiday to them all, and the 
call of the street lu red them forth. For a matter of 
months there had been no father to the noisy brood, 
ut &aps close quickly in the Place of the Poor. 
— IS a piteous lack of time to mourn. 

“ha tidy up; set where you are, mother.” Rosie's 

“© Was precious, but the gentler mood still held 





kid 


scrid! 


ain’t even seen such a 
he’d ought to have is a 


‘But the Glenny—/ 
poor little What 
whole day outdoors.” 

“Give it to him, then, why don’t you? 


Take him 
along ’ith you’n Tough, house huntin’! Dare you 
to!” The mother’s voice was strained and thin. 
Her worn face was harried with anxiety for the 
“little serid,” but there was a mocking light in her 
faded eyes. She had a vision of Rosie and Tough 
lugging the kid! 


HE girl at the sink suspended a plate over the 

pan of hot water. She stood absolutely still in the 
tense grip of the most heroic thought of her brief 
and thoughtless career. The thing her mother dared 
her do was out of the question, but what if she did 
did it She thought of the soft warmth of the little 
head that had lopped over against her cheek. She 
thought of her kiss; the taste of it was still on her 
lips. He was such an awful little tike— 

“Take your dare,” Rosie uttered briefly. “You get 
him into all the glad rags there is. Mind you put ’em 
all on him; he needs ’em! Where’s his carriage?” 
“Out on the fire escape. It’s full o’ washin’s— 


Rosie! You wait! You see here—Rosie!” 

“Well, what say? Where’ll I dump all these 
things?” 

“Rosie, you dassen’t do it—what’ll Tough say? 
He’ll be mad!” 


“Tough don’t get mad at me,” she boasted—but in 
her soul Rosie quaked. She had never put her in 
flammable lover to such a test as Glenny. “You get 
him ready while I finish things here. I tell you I’m 
goin’ to take him—ain’t that enough?” 

The mother threw caution to the winds in the 
sudden joy that possessed her. “Yer goin’ holidayin’, 
Glenny!” she cooed over the little stripped body on 
her knees. Her hands shook with eagerness as she 
pulled on the sorry little “glad clothes.” ‘“Ridin’ in 
yer waggin’ like a little toff! Yer got to set up 
straight as anythin’—mind yer don’t dast to cry! 
Cry!” She laughed in scorn. “Rosie,” she called, 
“if Tough’s mad, yer tickle him.” 

Rosie swept about. “What’ll I be ticklin’ Tough 
for?” she demanded. 
“Tough, nothin’! Tickle Glenny—he’s awful cute 
when he laughs, Tough can’t help thinkin’ he is 
you remember an’ do it, Rosie. Yer’ll pipe up nice, 
won’t yer, Glenny, to cool the nice gentleman off?” 

But the nice gentleman was not easy to cool off. 
Rosie’s courage melted in a little pool at her feet at 
sight of his blackface. ‘‘What yer givin’ us!” he grum- 
bled. “This ain’t no baby show. Maybe you think 
I’m goin’ to lug that kid all over town! Nix!” 

“It’s Glenny, Tough—he’s all right. Honest, he’s 
a nice young one. All he needs is bein’ outdoor more; 
that’s why I brought him. Tough, you’d ought to see 
him when he laughs.” She tickled the tiny ribs in an 
anguish of hope. Glenny rose splendidly to the occa- 
sion, but still the nice gentleman scowled blackly. 
Things looked bad for Rosie; her woman’s wile was 


all that was left her. She plunged in desverately. 





ing through the transparent and waxen little thing. 

A sort of horror seized him, even in the midst of 
his anger. He had never imagined so tiny a hand, 
and all the man’s innate tenderness revolted at the 
undue tininess and the awful frailness of it. The 
moving little hand struck against his heart. 

“Gee,” he muttered. “They ain’t anything of it!” 
What his friends had said baldly, back there, came 
to him in a new light; it was as if he registered a 
vow before some Presence in his soul. If he and 
Rosie ever had a little kid, it should have another sort 
of hand than that—a little, dimpled, suitable hand. 

“Here, take hold, will yer?” Tough thrust the 
handle into Rosie’s fingers. He darted into a store 
close at hand, from which he issued a moment later 
with a “sucker,” flattened out succulently on its lit- 
tle stick. He crammed it into the awful little fist. 
“Take that an’ pull on it a spell!” he said with 
rough tenderness. “I guess that’ll fix yer,” and 
again Rosie’s dreads died down. The Glory was once 
more in sight. 

All the morning the patient trio traveled from 
“house” to “house’—Rosie’s houses being single 
rooms in various and wide-apart tenements. She 
was very particular, adopting a pretty fussiness 
that delighted Tough. 

One “house” was too small, one too big-——another 
had no window opening upon the blessed out of doors. 
“We got to look ou’doors, Tough,” she said. “Not 
down no ol’ shaft! You an’ me’s got to have privi- 
leges!” And he liked the soft tinkle of her laugh. 

Tough liked all of Rosie by now—even Glenny! 
He followed her about with a humble devotion that 
sat oddly on his big six feet, but it was becoming 
to Tough. Rosie, looking up from her lesser height, 
thrilled in her woman’s soul at sight of his face. The 
Glory was very near. 

“T gotter kiss you in another minute, Rosie,’ 
pered Tough. 

At noon Rosie proposed taking the baby home and 
coming back unencumbered for the afternoon. “You 
been awful good to him, Tough. Needn’t think I 
don’t know! But I better take him home now.” 


, 


whis- 


“You let him be, Rosie—what harm’s the kid 
doin’? We’ll get him a bun an’ some milk—gee, 
bet he looks spunkier a’ready! We got to fatten 


him up now.” 

At a lunch counter they got lunch for him and 
themselves, then took up their house hunting again. 
The zest of it had not departed. But the afternoon 
was to hold better luck for them than the morning. 
The very first “house” suited Rosie; she went into 
soft ecstasies over its tiny window, its cramped little 
closet, its smart wall paper and paint. 

“This is it, Tough—we fcund it!” she cried, her 
eyes shining. 


i bareness and shabbiness were as nothing to 
Rosie; she had never imagined so lovely a little 
house! That the few pieces of furniture were 
bravely varnished and the window was curtained 


with coarse muslin (Continued on page 32) 
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OW it ever came to the shore of that forgot- 

ten land Private Knuckles couldn’t figure out. 
Surely it would be unreasonable to suppose that a 
frail paper poster had drifted all the way from 
a land of billboards and been beached in good con- 
dition on the white sands of Guantanamo Bay. Yet 
there it was, beaming out from the whiteness of 
its frame as though a careful hand had smoothed it 
there, adding a touch of crimson to the lips and 
giving a strange luster to the face that was painted 
on the damp paper. 

Private Knuckles, on patrol, was interested. He 
brought up alongside of it, lowered his gun medi- 
tatively to the ground, and grunted. Grunting was 
about as far as Knuckles ever got in the art of 
expression, except when he swore or let a word:slip 
out edgeways between his growls. Now he said 
many things under his breath. With his handker- 
chief he slowly cleared away the sand and strings 
of seaweed that veiled the face. Then the grunts 
that rumbled from his great body were of the kind 
that had long been strangers there. They were the 
trumpets of wonder and awe. 

How long he crouched there staring down at 
the wondrous image he could not tell, and would 
have fought with his fists to deny. The face 
was not big nor beautiful. It was a kind, childish 
face, the sort a.man will love all through his life 
regardless of what kind is across the breakfast table 
from him. 

It was small, sweet, and pleasant, with eyes that 
ever seemed to be about to smile or to cry; and 
though there were no arms in the picture, she seemed 
to be holding them out to him pleadingly, as though 
for something she had lost. 

“Well, I'll be eat up by a pollywog!” observed 
Private Knuckles. “How, in the name of the Leather- 
necks, did you come here?” As neither she nor the 
gulls or lizards offered to reply, the big marine 
stared closer at the poster. The longer his eyes 
rested on its strange beauty the surer was the great 
want centering in his heart. 

He reminded himself that, after all, it was only a 
theatrical poster tossed from some passing ship, and 
that its original was only a line-speaking third-rater 
in a road troupe; but still he looked into the eyes 
and still the nameless thing was crowding into his 
empty heart. 

Knuckles had a reputation to maintain. It would 
never do for him to be caught there mooning over 
the stranded picture of a girl—he, the “hard guy” 
of the Guantanamo garrison. Yet he could not leave 
it there. 

He knew that there would come a time, to- 
morrow or a week from then, when he would want 
to feel again the thrill that was now tingling 
through his breast. So he carried it back off 
the beach. He carried it gently at arm’s length, 
with a care that few things had ever received at 
his hands. 

Where the bushes began to clothe the hill he 
stretched it over the top of a low tamarisk and 
smoothed the wet paper over the leaves. Feeling that 
the lower half of the sheet was double, he un- 
folded it, and then his unaccustomed eyes squinted at 
the big polychromatic print that glared before him: 





MADEMOISELLE ZAIDEE 
THE FAMOUS MODERN DANSEUSE 
THREE HUNDRED NIGHTS ON BROADWAY 


There the poster was torn, and Private Knuckles 
wondered what it meant. “Danus? Danus?” he 
muttered. 


“What the devil may that mean?’ 
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Whatever it was, the picture denied it. 

“Danuses don’t have no eyes like that,” argued 
Knuckles. He carefully clipped the name from the 
picture and pinned it on the bush. Now, Private 
Knuckles had not the least idea why he had left his 
beat and brought that poster back off the beach; he 
could not have given any reason why he had hurt his 
fingers breaking off cactus pins wherewith to make 
it fast against the wind. And now he couldn’t for 
the life of him say why he was standing there before 
it like an Ilacano at confession. 

The lonely world of Guantanamo was growing 
dark. There was a great golden pathway across 
the bay, and the gulls began to look unreal and 
shadowy as their circles of flight grew shorter and 
nearer inshore. It was time for Private Kpuckles 
to be relieved from duty, yet he stood there solemnly. 
The scowl was gone from his face and the foul words 
that had seemed always to be a part of his breath 
could not be heard at all. He had often boasted 
that he had flirted with women of every shade between 
Capricorn and Cancer, yet he had never loved. He 
had heard the songs of every clime, yet he had never 
sung a song nor spoken a word that was intended 
to be kind. He had mocked at every creed and form 
of worship, yet he had never prayed or knelt to 
anyone or anything. He had grinned at the shin- 
ing idols at Nankin; he had laughed outright when 
the Moslem natives had touched their foreheads to 
the ground; and, worst of all, he had kicked the 
Tagalogs as they knelt before the pictures scrawled 
by their own hands in the sands of Candaba Lake. 
He remembered that and was sorry. He felt the 
need of kneeling now himself. But he didn’t kneel. 
Instead he bowed down his great shaggy head and 
touched his rough lips to the crimsoned lips of the 
picture. Then he backed away. 


HEN he returned to the camp that evening his 

messmates wondered at him. He hadn’t broken 
into the shack as though he were going to tear it 
down. He hadn’t cursed little Baim, nor kicked the 
pet monkey from its corner, nor yelled for chow to 
appear at once upon his entrance. His bunkies eyed 
him expectantly, but in silence. There were not 
many of them—eight men and a sergeant. They 
were like Private Knuckles, except that they had no 
evil reputation to maintain and they were thoroughly 
acquainted with themselves. Private Dwyer was first 
watch on Knuckles’ patrol; the others worked on the 
rifle butts all day or took their turns at cooking and 
policing quarters. Private Knuckles was the biggest 
and roughest of the squad, and years in the tropics 
had not done much toward making Fauntleroys of 
any of them. 

“How did the watch go, Knuckles?” asked Dwyer 
by way of discovering where Knuckles had left his 
repertoire of tempers. 

Knuckles scowled from force of habit, then in a 
quiet voice he said: 

“Went well, lad. In fact, was a gold mine—a,” 
he stopped shortly, and all hands knew he would say 
no more on that subject. 

“What you going to give us for Christmas dinner, 
Knuckles?” asked the sergeant. “It’s your turn on 
the mess to-morrow. What you got in mind?” 

“Christmas?” grunted Knuckles. “What the— 
how the—why, it ain’t Christmas yet, is it?” 

“It sure is,” answered the old sergeant triumph- 
antly, glad to have the best of Knuckles even in so 
little a thing. “Up in the States now there is snow 
and Christmas trees and turkey and cranberries and 
mince pies and all the side dishes that go with Christ- 


BY GAYLE PORTER HOSKINS 


mas in a white man’s land. Why, I can just see 
the Salvation Army kettle on Herald Square, and 
the crowd around the turkey raffle out at the Mono. 
gram on Sands Street. I wish I was there just for 
to-night—umh.” 

“Why, this ain’t Christmas Eve, is it, Serg.?” asked 
Dwyer. The sergeant brought out a book from 
somewhere inside his shirt and pointed out to them 
that the day just passing was indeed December the 
twenty-fourth. 

“Why, I can remember when I used to know how 
many hours it was from dessert on Thanksgiving 
to turkey on Christmas,” sighed little Baim. “And 
now—well, who would think it was Christmas?” 


HEY looked at the paneless window and through 

the open door to where even yet they could see the 
heat waves wavering upward in the evening air. 

“What will you give us, Knuckles?” asked the 
sergeant again. 

“Aw, how the deuce can I give you something 
I haven’t got? You know what’s in the storeroom— 
beans, canned beef and fruit, a few bushel of spuds, 
a box of prunes, and a barrel of flour. I might hike 
up to Caminera or across to Buckoroon, but as for 
me, I’d rather eat dog sandwiches or stewed iguana 
than the junk they would hand us over there.” 

“Ain’t any of us going to get a box from home?” 
asked little Baim, the youngest of the squad. 

They all laughed. 

“A box!” growled Knuckles with an oath. “I got 
a box for you. Pipe down about home and boxes.” 

After a supper of beans and fresh pineapples 
all hands filed out on to the grass in front of the 
shack. Though not one of them would have admit- 
ted it, their thoughts then were all of memories of 
the other days. Christmas was buzzing in their 
brains, and they were hungry, not so much for the 
sweets of Christmas dinners, but for the strange, 
unnamable spirit of the Christmas time that is in 
the hearts of even the roughest men. They wanted 
some one to say something about the Star of the 
East, or the Three Wise Men, or Santa Claus, or 
anything at all that had to do with Christmas. 
No one dared. 

Gallagher and Baim sneaked into the shack and 
wrote letters home—the first in many months. The 
sergeant whittled moodily on a piece of ebony. The 
others sprawled in the grass as though they were 
looking for the first star. 

Private Knuckles sat apart. He thought very lit- 
tle of Christmas. It had never meant very much 
to him anyway. He was staring out along the golden 
pathway across the sea, but the beauty of it was 
lost upon him. In every gleam, in every bit of 
golden spray, he saw a kindly woman’s face, lips 
that always seemed about to smile, and eyes that 
made him want to wash his soul—even as she had 
been washed by the pure waters of the’ Caribbean. 
He was thinking thoughts that fitted strangely in 
his mind, not thoughts of love, but of reverence 
and awe. 

In all his dreams of youth he had never visioned 
a face so pleasantly beautiful as that he had found 
that day on the sand of a shore where no white 
man ever came except to pass on over the hill to 
drink forgetfulness. 


HE sergeant looked up from his whittling. “Will 

be a wet Christmas, I guess,” he said. “There it 
comes over the ridge now.” 

Knuckles looked back at the black cloud that was 
soaring over the mountains in the east, then arose 
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and hurried off down the trail without a word 
Coming to the bush whereon he had draped the pic 
ture he quickly bent down the surrounding bushes 
until he had formed a thatch over it. Then unrol! 
ing his poncho he spread it over the whole, thu: 
forming for himself, unknowingly, a shrine which 
was to lose his reputation. For then Private 
Knuckles did a wondrous thing. The sun had gone 
down; the big drops of rain had begun to fall; 
the world was dark, and no one could see him. He 
wondered if any man had ever gone away by himself 
and talked to something that he could not see or 
feel. He thought surely the girl of the poster must 
do that or she couldn’t be so clean and pure. So 
Private Knuckles did a thing he had never been 
taught to do. He crept under the poncho that now 
formed his shrine, and knelt there and talked out 
loud in a strange, quiet voice that no one would ever 
have recognized as his 

“God,” he said, “now’s your chance to be a sport. 
I don’t know why I’m battin’ ’em out to you; I don’t 
know who you are, nor where you hang out. I don’t 
know why I’ve brought this picture here, where only 
you and me can see it, and I don’t know—but that’s 
what I want to know. I never pulled off a stunt like 
this before, and I don’t know just what to say, but 
I guess you savvy already what I mean. I want 
something, and I’m asking you to come across with 
it, whatever it is. I guess it ain’t anything you’d 
be ashamed of, or I wouldn’t want it—not now. Will 
you let me see it anyway? Well, it’s raining now 
* And Private Knuckles got to his feet, made the 
edges of the poncho fast on all sides, and trotted 
over the hill to camp. The rain cloud had drifted on 
out to sea, uncovering the tangled web of the stars 
and leaving the night bright and cool. 


HEN the sun began to paint the east with the 

first pink of the dawn, the birds around the 
marine shack began their Christmas carols, the mists 
arose from all the hollows, and a great new world 
was born. Then, if there had been reveille that 
morning, and the marines had not been sleeping in, 
they would have seen a wonderful thing that glis- 
tened steaming up the bay. It 
rounded the headland gracefully, 
picked the port channel and glided 
up to the anchor buoy inshore as 
though it had been making that 
port ever since it had been a little 
boat. Now it was a yacht. A 
very white, much - polished little 
two-stacker. If the marines had 
seen her then they would have 
guessed that she belonged to some 
gold-braided republic’s revenue 
service, and that the only reason 
that she carried a crew was to 
polish and scrub. 

Above the pur of her engines 
and the swishing of her reversed 
propellers there came from her 
open ports the strains of pianola 
ragtime mingling strangely with 
the words of various Christmas 


carols or parodies on them. The 
scenes below decks would have 
been worthy the sort of craft 
that sailed the same seas two 
hundred years before had they 


furnished such luxurious quarters. 
Littered over the thick rugs of 
the floor were bottles and broken 
glasses and smoldering cigarettes. 
The saloon reeked from the stench 
of Turkish mixtures, _ spilled 
wines, and scorching cloth. It 
was plain to see that the ship was 
not of the national service of any 
nation, but a pleasure boat with 
her owner and friends reveling 
through the night. 

In the middle of the saloon a 
man and a woman were stagger- 
ing through a dance that would 
have shamed the Tinguianes of 
Mindanao. Even after the pianola 
had run down they cavorted up 
and down the room like mario 
nettes on a string. The man had 
a face and a dress suit and a 
Cheshire grin. The woman wore 
a mask—or no, it wasn’t a mask. 
It was a face—the kind of a face 
that a man who had never seen a 
woman would chisel out of stone, 
copying a remembered smile of a thatch. 
his own. She was very little, but 
lithe and strong like a vine. She 
was humming a -‘edley of ragtime hits, but her face 
expressed none of the life of the tunes. Her soul 
was in her feet, and with them she expressed each 
The man followed her like a white- 

he was scarcely more. 
two more white-collared phantoms 


They 


passing mood. 

collared shadow 
Four others 

and two painted women—were in the saloon. 


Then 
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They lolled against one an 
other, watching the dancing pair out of their wide, 
wine-bright eyes as though they were fascinated. 
One of them was singing, or rather screaming, the 
words of various songs, as though she were wound 
up and must finish. She drifted from “Ben Bolt” 
into “One From One Leaves Two,” and then into a 
hymn, and then, as though remembering what day 
was dawning, she broke up the dance by standing 
and singing in a high voice the old Christmas carol: 


could not even dance. 


Go ye to the mountains 
Where the myrtles grow, 
Where the pine and laurel 
Bend beneath the snow. 
Gather them for Jesus, 
Wreathe. them for His shrine, 
Make His temple glorious 
With the moss and vine. 


The dancing girl stopped suddenly in the middle 
of a whirl. She broke away from the arms of the 
shadow and stood swaying alone in the middle of 
the deck. Her soul came up from her feet and 
flashed into her face. For an instant the mask was 
gone. The Paphian luster faded from her eyes, leav- 
ing them big and blue and staring at the lips of the 
girl who was caroling. She rushed forward quickly. 

“Stop!” she cried. “Please don’t sing that—please 
don’t.” The shadows leaned back and guffawed. The 
girl turned away to one of the ports, while the others 
laughed behind her. As she stood there with her 
soul in her face she seemed very young and very 
much alive, and there was a childish wonder and 
longing in her eyes that set her apart from the 
others there. She heard one of the men coming 
toward her, and she felt his breath against her neck 
when he whispered: 

“Come on, Zaidee, dance again and forget it, 
whatever it was.” The old grin came back to her 
face, the light faded from her eyes, and she turned 
back away from the port with him. The door from 
the bridge opened, and a uniform entered and saluted 
the dancing dress suit. 

“Sir,” said he with the air of a midshipman re- 





Coming to the bush whereon he had draped the 
picture he quickly bent down the surrounding bushes until he had formed 


Private 


porting to an admiral, “I wish to report the ship 
at anchor in Guantanamo Bay. Weather clear, tide 
out. There’s a small dock ashore if you care to land.” 
The dancer looked down at the officer sullenly. 
“Guantanamo Bay?” he lisped. “Where is it?” 
“It’s a naval coaling station belonging to the 
United States. It is on the southeastern coast of 


Knuckles did a wondrous thing he had never been taught to do 
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There is a small marine station here, a rifle 
You were speaking of a 
place to go ashore for Christmas dinner. There are 
no hotels here. The nearest town is a small sugar 
barrio seven miles up the Guantanamo River.” 

We'll go ashore and dine under 
without consult- 


Cuba. 
range, and a coal dock. 


“Lower the cutter. 
the palms,” 
ing his guests 

So’it was that when Private Knuckles arose from 
his bunk and went to the door to go down for his 
morning swim he came face to face with the picture 
he thought he had pinned to the tamarisk bush on 
the outer side of McCalla Hill the night before. He 
grinned foolishly, thinking he was still in his dream, 
and started to walk on. But with the poster now 
there were others in the background. Knuckles saw 
them through a sunlit haze. He counted them slowly 
—five of them. He guessed that three of them were 
men and two were women. The one who stood near- 
est him he did not count at all. He became aware 
that they were staring at his shirtless body as 
though he were a thing in a cage. He looked down 
at himself to make sure that he was standing. He 
glanced through the open door at his bunk to see if, 
after all, he was not in there asleep. By the time 
he had decided that he was awake one of the men 
began to explain and to ask questions. The be- 
wildered marine followed the man’s finger toward 
the white yacht in the offing, and then his eyes were 
drawn back to the face of the girl. Their eyes met, 
and they stood silent while those behind her tittered 
and laughed. Knuckles raised his hand to his eyes, 
and the gaze of the girl was caught by the rippling 
furrows on his shoulder and arm. A momentary 
gleam of pleasure flashed into her eyes, and she 
looked down at his big body and monstrous feet 
with a smile. 

But Private Knuckles, though he did not know it, 
was being sadly disillusioned. There was evidence 
enough that the girl before him had once been as 
the poster painted her, but now that she had painted 
herself, the tender face was smothered beneath the 
stain. Instead of ever seeming about to smile, 
Knuckles expected any minute to hear her laugh, and 
he did not want to hear that laugh. 
It would be shrill and hard, he 
thought, and her eyes would not 
be laughing with her. The man 
at her side was speaking: 

“And we passed here yesterday 
on our way to Kingston, but last 
night we changed our minds and 
decided to eat our Christmas din- 
ner on Uncle Sammy’s soil. Is 
there a place here we can put 
our spread? We would like to 
have a place with a background 
of palms, and giant ferns and 
mountains in the distance, with 
the surf along the right border 
and some rainbow birds on a 
limb above us. Can we have it? 
Are you alone here? You might 
join us.” 


answered the owner 


NUCKLES did not like the 

young man’s voice nor his 
lips, and under ordinary circum- 
stances he would have told him 
so, but now he arranged his 
meager vocabulary into ciyilian’s 
syntax and invited the whole 
ship’s company ashore. It was 
unnecessary to speak of his com- 
rades, for the voices had awak- 
ened them, and seven heads ap- 
peared in a row along the side 
of the door. 

The yacht owner, not yet wholly 
sober, at once invited the whole 
squad to the dinner, and the girl, 
seemingly eager for any outside 
company, began to plan. 

“You fellows have everything 
ready in some nice place by two 
o’clock, and we’ll all eat together 
and 

“And after the dinner,” 
‘ackled the pale-faced man, “you'll 
dance for the boys, eh?” He leered 
like a gargoyle. 
“Dance?” echoed Knuckles 
doubtfully. His idea of a dance 
was of a-gang of women around 
a beer table, or a group of savage 
women around a camp fire. 

“Sure, dance!” leeted the white- 
collared shadow. “You ought to 
see her—umh!” 

Knuckles thought he saw a shade of sadness flit 
across the girl’s face, then she parted her lips in a 
set smile. 

“Yes, I’ll dance,” she said... ,“I’ll dance for you,” 
she added, looking up into the marine’s ugly face. 

It had been a wonderful dinner. The marines had 
eaten things which they (Continued on page 33) 
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BY SAMUEL ALEXANDER WHITE 


CREEK 


“DARTNER, that’s what comes of underhand 
helping of your friends,” whimsically observed 
ex-Marshal Cronin Hess as he absently stamped a 
beaten spot in the snow on the banks of Duncan 
Creek in the Upper Stewart country; and he fell to 
expatiating on the trouble he and this partner of his 
had gotten into through good deeds. Thorpe Calgour 
and his sister were protégés of this experienced 
Alaskan pair, and because the girl and boy were too 
proud to take help direct, Hess and Gayle Outremont 
had salted their claim with gold that had kept them 
alive and also caused a false stampede. The men 
who had piled in to stake the supposedly rich 
new find had grown so ugly now in the belief that 
the four were concealing the real pay dirt that there 
had been serious trouble and was likely to be more. 
“Think of Tivoli Slavin and the rest,” Hess 
growled on, “thi:kin’ they can get at the find by 
tellin’ us they’ll burn the cabin and us in it if we 
don’t uncover it in less than two hours!” 

“Tivoli doesn’t want much, does he?” said Outre- 
mont, eying the acres of tents which studded the 
creek sides and the bench lands. “After skinning 
Thorpe out of thirty thousand dollars in exchange for 
that lemon claim, Thirty-Three Below, that no one 
could work for water, now he wants the boy to manu- 
facture him another pay streak. Does he mean what 
he says about burning, or is it bluff?” 

“He means it all right,” declared Hess, leading the 
way back to the cabin in question. “We can stand 
them off with the Winchesters while it’s light, but 
they'll sure get the torches to us after dark. So 
there’s no use going on with the gun play. We got 
to take some other means to circumvent. Come on, 
Gayle, and we'll put Thorpe and Trudis wise that 
they’re in a crematorium.” 

But Thorpe and Trudis Calgour were already put 
wise. For, standing in the doorway, they had over- 
heard the ultimatum delivered by Tivoli Slavin. 

“Well,” demanded Trudis, as the other men entered, 
“will they do it?” 

“Will a husky eat?” the ex-marshal snorted. “It’s 
not long since I heard Gayle saying the north wasn’t 
wild and woolly. He said the Mounted Police had 
made the country a city park, that people weren’t 
‘fixed’ any more, and that we lived in a different 
pericd from the lawless days. I told him periods 
had nothing to do with it. I told him the men were 
the same men, and now they’re sure proving it. I 
ain’t no coward. I wouldn’t have been marshal in the 
Lower Yukon camps if I was. I’ve held a few mobs 
in my time, but I know when there’s no such thing 
as holding, and that’s the proposition we’re up 
against. We got to run while the runnin’s good.” 

“But we'll never get downstream past them,” ob- 
jected Thorpe. 

“We,ain’t going down,” Hess told him. “We’re 
going up, up Lightning Creek, over the Divide and 
then down, down the McQuesten River. We got to be 
thundering quick about it. Cram in more fire, 
Thorpe, till Tru fries a mess of moose meat. We'll 
have one whale of a run, and we have to have meat 
in our stomachs to do it. Hustle, the both of you, 
while Gayle and me draw water and feed the huskies 
a mite of fish for a blind.” 


T ONCE the fair-haired Trudis rushed to the shelf 

that held the tin cups and plates and hurriedly 
began to set them on the table. Flipping open his 
knife, Thorpe moved gingerly to the wood box; his 
back was badly lamed from the first mix-up. Still 
hugging their rifles against a possible surprise, Hess 
and Outremont slipped outside. 

As the two men emerged, they heard the dogs 
growl and, springing to the cabin corners, they saw 
a shadow flit from a spruce clump at the back. Gayle 
sprinted after it, the water pail beating a tattoo 
upon his hip, but the man vanished beyond the 
creek bank. Gayle leisurely filled his pail, did a 
little useless scouting, and returned up the path. 

“Find him?” asked the ex-marshal, who, in view of 
the imminent mush, was apportioning a very scant 
meal to the dogs. 

“No, but it’s plain he had his eye on the cabin, 
all right.” 

“Well, that suits us. Let him spy. When he sees 
us feeding the dogs and eating our supper, he won’t 
spread himself to raise any alarm. He’ll think we’re 
going to stick it otit.” 

“Or else uncover the find!” chuckled Outremont. 

“Ain’t it a caution how fellows freeze to one idea 
like that?” 
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“It’s human nature, Cronin, and they can’t forget 
the fact that Thorpe showed them the stuff he 
panned. It was proof of a pay streak somewhere. 
They saw that the gold was coarse and flat.” 

“They'll go a long way before they find the pay 
streak that came out of,” laughed Hess, kicking the 
dogs aside as he again made for the cabin. “I 
cleaned it up before I was appointed marshal. You 
were with me when I cleaned it, Gayle. Mind where 
it was panned?” 

“On Jack Wade Creek, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, on old Jack Wade, away up in the Forty- 
Mile country.” 

A streamer of light from the open cabin doorway 
fell across them. Looking up, they saw Trudis, her 
eyes sparkling with excitement, her cheeks fire 
bright. 

“Meat!” she demanded. “There’s no more cut, and 
Thorpe’s back’s too sore to try.” 

Outremont sprang eagerly forward. With Hess’s 
help he lowered by a rope a moose quarter in cold 
storage on the ridge pole of the cabin and cut thick 
slices with a razor-edged hatchet. 

When they brought the meat in, Thorpe had a roar- 
ing fire on inside. Potatoes in their skins bubbled in 
a pot on the stove. Tru took the fresh water Outre- 
mont had fetched and warmed it to boil the coffee. 
The fire crooned cheerily. The table was invitingly 
spread with rough but wholesome fare, and in its 
middle a tallow candle burned with a yellow radi- 
ance. Warmth and comfort were there and that in- 
definable sense of completeness that a woman’s 
presence lends. Cheer and content and calm after 
their clash with the violent mob of stampeders who 
had insisted on lashing information out of Thorpe, 
a longing for rest—these were the sensations of the 
men. Yet they knew there could be no rest. As 
soon as they had bolted some food, a dash for escape 
with the dog teams must come. Even now Trudis was 
rapidly rolling the moose steak in flour for frying. 

“Hurry, Thorpe, give me the pan!” she requested. 

“You know I smashed it, Tru,” grinned Thorpe— 
“smashed it over some one’s head when the gang 
rushed the cabin. I hadn’t time to get to a gun, 
and the pan was in my hand. The handle’s gone and 
the rest of it is battered to a pulp.” 

“Cook on the stove lid, then,” 
“It’s red-hot.” 

“No, I’ll lose all the gravy,” objected Tru. “Where’s 
your old pan, Thorpe, the one with the hole in, the 
one you puttied with clay over on Davidson Creek? 
Will it hold juice yet?” 

“Sure!” Thorpe stood upon a chair and searched 
a littered shelf. “Here it is, a little lopsided, but still 
on the job!” 

“I should say it was lopsided,” his sister com- 
plained, as the pan assumed a dangerous slant on the 
stove. I’ll have to shave some of the dirt off.” 

With the butcher knife she attacked the lump of 
clay to reduce its dimensions. 

“Hold on, Tru!” exclaimed Thorpe. 
do it that way. You'll pry it all—” 

But he spoke too late and reached too late to pre- 
vent the sharp knife from prying off the whole lump. 

“Oh, I didn’t know it would peel that way!” la- 
mented Tru. 

The lump of clay had fallen on the red-hot lid of 
the stove. The outside of the lump was fire-baked 
to extreme hardness, but the inside was not so well 
set. Under the stove’s intense heat the three men 
saw the lump crumble slowly, and as it crumbled it 
showed winking yellow grains. 

As one man the three jumped for the stove, but 
Thorpe was ahead of the other two. He grabbed the 
butcher knife out of Trudis’s hand and swept the 
clay and yellow grains on to a shovel. 

“P-p-pay!” he stammered, and the shovel. shook. 

“Yes,” laughed Outremont, catching himself up 
and shamefacedly resuming his seat, “‘pay, all right! 
You’ve been mending your pan with that good gravel 
you got into here.” 

“No, I haven’t,” shouted 
“Didn’t you hear what Tru said? 
your moose-hunting camp on Davidson Cr— 

“Thunderation! Shut up!” snarled Hess. 

3ut he interrupted too late. Thorpe had spoken 
the name of the magic creek. 

At the same instant the huskies growled outside, 


Hess suggested. 


“You can’t 


Thorpe, vehemently. 


We mended it at 
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and there sounded the snow crungh of a mocca- 
sin leaving the cabin wall. 
“You plagued fool!” stormed the ex-marshal, 
springing straight for the door. “You had to 
mouth it, hadn’t you? They had a man spying and 
listening at the cracks. We could have kept it dark, 
made our break upstream and come back to Davidson 
when we felt like it. But now we’ll have to race 
every man of the hundreds on the creek!” 


poe moment they were outside, Hess and Outre- 
mont threw the harness on the dogs and swiftly 
traced them up to the sledges. 

“We’re too heavy to mush together, Gayle,” the 
ex-marshal began hurriedly. “How we going to 
fix it?” 

“You and Thorpe lead. Spell each other at the 
tail rope. Tru can drive for me. I think I’ve wind 
enough to stay with you.” 

“All right,” Hess agreed. 
if your back can stand it. 
them.” 

Thorpe, thinking not at all of his back, cast him- 
self at full length on the seven-foot sledge, took a firm 
grip with his left hand and with his right applied 
the long lash. The dogs leaped forward down the 
Duncan bank on to the creek ice and swung south at 
a terrific pace. The ex-marshal, clutching the end of 
the tail rope at the rear of the sledge, ran like one 
possessed, the momentum of the outfit aiding him and 
stretching his strides a good ten feet. Following 
them at the same tremendous rate rushed Outre- 
mont’s team, urged on by Trudis, with Gayle sprint- 
ing like Cronin at the end of the tail rope. 

The start they had was exactly the length of time 
it took the news of the spy to spread. This margin 
was not great, for the message ran quickly down 
the line. 

“Davidson,” the flying ones on the creek heard the 
stampeders clamor to one another—‘“Davidson Creek, 
boys, as fast as flesh and blood’ll let you!” 

“Thorpe Calgour let it out at last!” 

Thorpe, plying the whip, chuckled to himself at 
the way these men jumped to conclusions. The 
sample in his pocket was a gorgeous showing and 
exceedingly precious for the tale it told of a’ hidden 
pay streak. While the sledge rocked and whined 
under him. and the cold night air whistled past his 
ears, he gloated on the possibilities of the find, and he 
conjured visions of the things—solid, substantial, en- 
during things—he would do with his new-found riches. 
In a day that now seemed very far away he had 
squandered thirty thousand dollars in Tivoli Slavin’s 
saloon in Dawson City by buying from Tivoli a 
claim that was not worth thirty thousand cents. He 
had lost that stake under the guile and wile of 
Slavin, but this stake that was coming Thorpe 
grimly vowed he would hold! 

And in order to hold it he had first to get it, for 
hundreds here on Duncan were frantically prepar- 
ing to beat him to it. Lights flashed in and out of 
every snow-banked tent. Burning and violence now 
remained in no man’s thoughts. Speed was all they 
had in mind. To get away, to lead his neighbor, to 
arrive first on Davidson Creek was for the moment 
the chief end of life’for each member of the false 
stampede that Thorpe had brought in on Duncan. 
All about, tumult, shouting, and the howling of 
huskies filled the night. Men were harnessing and 
fighting as they harnessed their stubborn, cross- 
bred dogs. 

“Hear that snarling?” Cronin Hess panted as he 
hauled himself up by the tail rope and kneeled on the 
end of the sledge to rest. “They’re going to have a 
sweet time with them mongrels if things get 
crowded!” He looked back at Outremont. “How you 
doing, Gayle? You better ride a bit and breathe 
yourself. We’re away to a flying start, and you'll 
need all your wind when the break comes.” 


“Lie face down, Thorpe, 
Throw the whip into 


UTREMONT wisely accepted this counsel. He 
drew in till he was able to fall on his knees on 
the second sled. 

“How are your hands, Tru?” he asked solicitously. 
“Half frozen?” 

“No,” she answered, never stopping the crackling 
lash. ‘My blood’s on fire and my heart’s beating like 
a trip hammer. Isn’t it great? Do you think we'll 
keep clear?” 

“We have to, that’s all,” replied Gayle, grimly. “But 
it’ll be a bitter fight. They’re nearly all old-timers. 
They can drive dogs as a Mexican planter drives 
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slaves, and their souls are full of wiles. They’ll do 


their worst to jam us,” 

Hardly had he spoken thus, 
the sledge, crying a warning to the ex-marshal. 
“Look out, Cronin,” he yelled. “Look out! Swing 


when he leaped off 


wide!” 

It was well at that moment that Hess rode on the 
forward sled, for the trick was new to Thorpe and 
would have caught him unawares. Over the right 
bank shot a racing team of huskies, driven by an ap 
parently crazy man. It bore straight athwart the 
ex-marshal’s course with the intention of colliding 
with his outfit, jam- 
ming him and get- 
ting the lead. The 
team came like light- 
ning, but Cronin, 
warned in time, ut- 
tered sharp com- 
mands, enforced by 
the walrus-hide whip 
he had_ snatched 
from Thorpe. 

Thorpe’s team 
swerved suddenly to 
the left, at the same 
time leaping ahead 
in a furious spurt 
under the cruel whip. 
It was a narrow 
shave. The other 
outfit just missed 
Thorpe’s. So close 
it passed that the 
crazy man’s savage 
lead dog flashed out 
its fangs as it gal- 
loped and ripped the 
ex-marshal’s thigh. 

The blood dripped, 
staining the spotless 
creek surface. Hess 
swore and whipped 
on the huskies. The 
opposite bank 
stopped the crazy 
man’s flight with a 
crash, and in the 
clear path Outre- 
mont slipped by. 

“That fellow will 
have to halt a while 
for repairs,” Gayle 
told the startled Tru- 
dis. “Not frightened, 
are you?” 

“No,” she _ an- 
swered, breathing 
thickly, “but they’re 
vicious, aren’t they?” 

“Not a patch to 
what they will be!” 
Gayle assured her. 

Again and again 
men tried to jam the 
leading sledge, but 
the cunning ex-mar- 
shal always managed 
to wriggle round 
them. Down toward 
the end of the tent 
line two teams rock- 
eted over the bank at 
once. Only a few 
yards separated 
them, and it looked 
to Trudis and Outre- 
mont as if Hess were 


shrewdly trapped. The lump of clay had fallen on the red-hot lid of the stove. 


Gayle shouted in 
alarm and pressed 
up his dogs to ren- 
der possible aid. Cronin, however, had instantly 
sized up the situation. He saw that the nearer team 
was coming at an angle to force him into such a deep 
curve that the farther team would be on top of him 
before he could again reach the straightaway course. 

So the ex-marshal didn’t take the curve. A sudden 
halt was his chance. Yet he dared not trust the 
simple trick of tripping the wheel dog to brake them 
to a halt. Bidding Thorpe on no account to lose his 
grip, he reached down, seized on the upright pieces 
that supported the sledge runner, and by a sudden 
powerful heave threw the sledge upon its side. The 
sledge slid a little, dragging Thorpe and the ex- 
marshal all a-sprawl and hanging on like limpets 
with their hands. In this manner it was not possible 
for the sled to go far. A rod or two, and the 
huskies were stopped with a jerk that tumbled them 
on their backs and all but parted the tough leathern 
traces. 

The angling sledge, baffled, this time whizzed by in 
front. The other one, bent on intercepting that deep 
curve the ex-marshal hadn’t taken, hawed round 
frantically to meet the new emergency. All it suc- 
ceeded in doing, however, was to wheel sharply into 
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its fellow. The sleds collided and upset. The 
huskies rolled over and over, wound up each other’s 
traces, snarled and fought. 

Hess and Thorpe immediately sprang up, righted 
their sledge, and swept on, with Outremont’s lead 
dog nosing the ex-marshal’s heels. 

“Good boy, Cronin!” applauded Gayle, exultantly. 
“Good boy! That’s going some!” 

Cronin, snow-plastered from heel to scalp by the 
dragging, the gash in his leg spattering blood at 
every jump, looked back and grinned. 

“We're past the tents now, Gayle,” he called, 





Under 


intense heat the three men saw the lump crumble slowly, and as it crumbled it showed winking yellow grains 


jam us unless they come from behind. 
We got a clear path, and it’s up 
They’ll begin to crowd about 


“They can’t 
I’ve done my part. 
to you to keep it clear. 
the Mayo River.” 


TAMPEDES without number there have been in 

the Yukon—big stampedes, little stampedes, long 
stampedes, short stampedes, stampedes at seventy 
below in winter, and stampedes at ninety above in 
summer, but the midnight stampede on Davidson 
Creek was unparalleled in history. It was remarkable 
in many ways, because of the number of men, because 
of the plethora of dogs, because the run was made 
without snowshoes and practically all on a smooth- 
packed surface, because of the record time of the 
rush and because of other things. 

The night was clear and crisp. The peculiar sub- 
Arctic gloom that drew in at early evening was dis- 
pelled again by the effulgence of the heavens. The 
large, luminous stars danced overhead, foretelling 
great cold to come, and the aurora glowed like silver 


flame. The eye could see distinctly for immense dis- 
tances. Near at hand everything was fresh, sharp, 
cameolike. One could easily read his neighbor’s 
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facial expression or mark the glow in his cheeks. 
This relief of detail was what made the scene so 
vivid, so unforgetable to those in the lead. They 
saw that night a picture that was not often painted, 
the picture of more than six hundred men insanely 
driving fifteen hundred dogs. Three hundred sleds 
there were, and two men and five dogs to a sled, and 
the marked difference in the speed of the teams and 
in the celerity with which they got away strung the 
procession out over many miles. In some places they 
ran two and even three abreast, but for the most part 
there was a gap between every pair of outfits which 
the hinder outfit 
strove to lessen. All 
were crazed with ex- 
citement and gripped 
by the gold lust that 
rules every man who 
has ever struck 
shovel into rich low- 
level gravels or 
flashed colors in a 
pan upon the banks 
of streams. 

Still, the outfits of 
Hess and Outremont 
had not a great deal 
of trouble keeping 
the lead down the 
twenty-odd miles of 
Dunean Creek. The 
narrowness of the 
creek aided them in 
places, and they 
mushed like fiends 
and inspired their 
drivers so that they 


never slackened in 
the drive. Outre- 
mont was joyously 


amazed at Tru’s re- 
source and resolute- 
He openly 
prized her beyond 
all women, and he 
hoped shortly to be 
in a position to stake 
a Discovery claim on 
her heart, but here 
was a new phase of 
her protean nature 
revealed to him. He 
knew she was no 
cheechako, yet this 
was a test outside a 
woman’s pale. He 
had half expected 
her to develop nerv- 
ousness, to give 
trouble and make it 
hard for him to keep 
his place behind his 
partner. But to his 
jey and admiration 
she never quailed. 
Steadfastly she 
drove, never allowing 
the distance between 
her lead dog and 
Cronin Hess’s heels 
to widen more than 
a few yards. 

“Tru,” murmured 
Gayle, growing bold 
as he knelt on the 
rear of the sled, 
“we’re going to win. 
Do you know whac 
the ues that means for us 
both?” 

“Yes,” she smiled 
over her shoulder, 
“that’s what is going to make us win.” 

In her eyes was promise, surrender, such as her 
pride of poverty had never let him see before. 
Gayle’s blood leaped, and he blessed the mad race 
that had torn away her mask and brought them both 
face to face with the elemental in life. The next 
instant he was back in his place at the end of the 
tail rope again. On and on in the lead they rushed 
to the crack of the whip and the shriek of the sled 
and the confused roar of the straining crowd behind. 
Whenever the two teams gained a little, Hess and 
Outremont would pull up by the tail ropes and take 
the kneeling rest. Whenever they were hard pressed, 
they would spring off and gallop desperately on the 
creek ice. The lightened huskies would then draw 
ahead once more and gain them respite. 

At times Thorpe spelled the ex-marshal, but the 
latter took far more than his share of the toil. For 
he knew that Thorpe’s back was in no condition to 
stand jolting, and one could not always time one’s 
movements so as to slacken the body muscles to the 
jerk of the tail rope cr to land lightly in the inordi- 
nate stride. With what little running he did the 
youth’s back was already 


ness, 


(Continued on page 29) 
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SER VIAN SENTINELS WATCHING Austro-Hungarian 


trenches for signs of activity. The Serbs have been in high 


spirits since they routed the Austrians in December and drove 
them back across the River Save, but they do not boast of their 
success. They fight like demons, but take their victories mod- 
To quote a British newspaper correspondent with King 
Peter’s troops, ‘‘ they are not professional soldiers, these hus- 
bandmen who leave the plow and shoulder the rifle, but they 


do it as to the manner born, so that one might doubt if they 
had ever done anything else. 


estly. 


It is not the soldier’s esprit 
de corps which inspires the gallant Serbs, but love of country”’ 


Photograph by Paul Th 
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BRITISH LANCERS ON THE MOVE in France. 


hurled a large force of cavalry against the advancing Germans and his ranks were riddled by machine gw 


Early in the war the British cavalry, like the 
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GERMANS RESTING THEIR TEAMS in the Rawka River district, the scene of part of the battle of Goumine-Borjimow. 


military railway system does not extend beyond the border and wagons. sleighs. and motor cars are the main dependence in Russian Poland 








FRENCH ALPINE CHASSEURS in snow in the! 


constantly since the war began. 


Sometimes the snowfall in this reg™ 
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During the retreat at Mons General de Lisle 


"Sire, Since that time the British cavalry has been doing general utility work along the western front 
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A WOUNDED GERMAN being carried from the field in 
France by four of his comrades. The Germans have lost ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 in killed and wounded and 300,000 are 
prisoners in the hands of the Allies. And despite the terrible 


, 


slaughter of their men in the unsuccessful ‘‘drives’’ toward 
Paris, Calais, and Warsaw, the German generals continue 
their mass tactics. In the great battle of Goumine-Borjimow, 
when a huge army under General von Mackensen was beaten 
in an attempt to take Warsaw, the Germans lost upward 
of 100,000 in killed and wounded. The total for Germany 


and Austria is about 3,500,000; for the Allies, 3,000,000 
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GERMAN ARTILLERY IN HIDING on the battle line in France The gun is completely covered to protect it from bursting shells. When 


an order to go into action is received, the men throw off the roof in a few minutes and begin to feed shells into the breech of the gun 
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We Are Pro-Americans 


ROM AN ADDRESS of the President of the United States— 

an address equally notable for its justice and its timeliness: 

“Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (1 conjure you 
to believe me, fellow citizens) the jealousy of a free people ought 
to be constantly awake, since history and experience prove that 
foreign influence is one of the most baneful foes of republican gov- 
ernment. But that jealousy, to be useful, must be impartial. . . 
The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign relations is, 
in extending our commercial relations, to have with them as little 
political connections as possible. Europe has a set of primary in- 
terests, which to us have none, or a very remote, relation. Hence 
she must be engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which 
are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must 
be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordi- 
nary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary combinations and 
collisions of her friendships or enmities. 

“Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to 
pursue a different course. Why forego the advantages of so 
peculiar a situation? Why quit our own ground to stand on for- 
eign ground? Why, by intertwining our destiny with that of any 
part of Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of 
European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice?” 

President WILSON has lived up to the Americanism of these 
words. He is a pro-American. So was the author of the 
paragraphs which we have quoted at such length from his Fare- 
well Address—the first President of our United States, whose 
birthday we celebrate: GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Hats Off to a Good Citizen 


UNO FRANCKE sounds like a German name. Its owner is, 

however, an American. Asked to join with other persons at 
Washington on January 30 to organize in favor of a so-called 
“genuine American neutrality” that would be, in effect, an active 
' pro-German partisanship, Professor FRANCKE declined. Just what 
the organization in question was planned for we discussed last week 
in a paragraph entitled “We Are Americans”; it is the movement 
in which Mr. BARTHOLDT of Missouri, Mr. VOLLMER of Iowa, and 
others have expressed themselves, and had for one of its aims 
the declaration of an unneutral embargo upon war supplies. In 
explaining his reasons for not joining with these militant pro- 
Germans, Professor KUNO FRANCKE has this to say: 

I believe it would be against my duties as an American citizen if I were to 

take part in a propaganda the purpose of which will be thought to be to force 
our Government into a hostile attitude toward England. I do not wish to 
emphasize the fact that the proclamation of an embargo on arms and muni- 
tions of war would be an altogether illusory thing. Arms and other imple- 
ments of war would, if our Government established an embargo on them, be 
shipped from this country to Havana, or to Vigo, or to some other neutral port 
and would reach their destination from there without any hindrance. What I 
do wish to emphasize is that the establishment of such an embargo would 
inevitably bring our Government into conflict with England and might drive 
us into war with England. As an American citizen I cannot possibly support 
a policy which would bring the terrors of war to our own country. 
This is well said, and bravely. Professor FRANCKE has really done 
more to keep warm the ties of friendliness between individuals of 
German nationality or German descent and Americans of other de- 
scent than a whole army corps of such publicists as Dr. FRANCKE’S 
colleague at Harvard, HUGO MUNSTERBERG, Dr. BERNHARD DERN- 
BURG, Dr. KUNO MEYER, and the German Ambassador himself. 


False Blockades and False Logic 


OO MUCH HEED has been paid to the Lusitania incident and 

to charges that our flag has been used by alien merchantmen. 
There is nothing novel in such a use of flags by vessels of a 
belligerent. From the standpoint of international law there is noth- 
ing wrong about all this—although a man-of-war must, of course, 
show its own flag before it fires upon an enemy. American war- 
ships and privateers made effective use of the British flag as long 
ago as 1812,and we flew theSpanish flag during our war with Spain. 
More recently, German raiders have used Russian and Japanese 
flags—and have been awarded the Iron Cross by the Kaiser for ex- 
ploits to which this ruse contributed. War is not a parlor game. 
On the other hand, war has its rules, and even though the rules 
admit of savagery and sharp practice, it is our essential interest 
to insist upon their observance. Now, Germany has proclaimed 
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a sort of paper blockade of British waters, warning off neutral com- 
merce. Obviously, the United States will not tolerate the notion 
that German submarines—for there is, as we write, no blockade, 
only occasionally raiding submarines—may send merchant ships 
to the bottom with their cargoes and their passengers, including 
Americans. This is not a question of our sympathies with England 
as against Germany, but the interests of the United States as a neu- 
tral must and shall be consulted. Incidentally, there is no record 
of any European power sending either neutral or enemy merchant- 
men to the bottom without providing for the safety of their passen- 
gers and crews. The argument might be advanced that Germany 
has as good a right to blockade England as England has to blockade 
Germany ; this is perfectly true, only the blockade of German ports 
has long been an accomplishable fact, whereas the other “blockade” 
remains a tragic bluff. A real blockade of England is feasible only 
through (1) the escape of the German fleet from the Kiel Canal 
or (2) the casting to the four winds of all international law govern- 
ing the treatment of merchantmen. And to the latter solution that 
part of the world which is now neutral will never consent. There 
is outspoken indignation in Greece, in Sweden, in Holland, in Italy; 
and one of these countries is Germany’s ally, while two others have 
been regarded as pro-German. We believe that the neutral powers 
may justly join hands to insist that their commerce shall not be 
utterly destroyed, the established rules of ocean warfare set aside, 
and their rights as noncombatants flagrantly disregarded just be- 
cause Germany still hopes to frighten her great enemy at their 
expense. On the sea, Germany is one nation against many: she 
must be intelligent enough to avoid increasing the odds against her. 


That Ship Purchase Muddle 


S THE DEADLOCKED DEBATE in the Senate dragged its weary 
length toward adjournment, the mystery of it all deepened. 
Why should President WILSON have staked his leadership on a hasty 
patchwork of a bill which can be argued only by time killing? How 
can a merchant marine fit for the commerce of a nation be secured 
from the fag-end of a Congress torn by partisanship and lacking 
the guidance of an informed public opinion? This measure cannot 
meet our present difficulties, and there has been no time to hammer 
out the details of a great constructive law such as must be passed 
if the United States is to become a maritime power of the first rank. 
President WILSON has lessened his prestige and has given the less 
reputable Democrats a vital issue on which to oppose him. It is 
a muddled and foolish ending for a notable Congress. 


The Certainty of Woman Suffrage 


ITHIN TEN YEARS OR LESS women will be voting on the 

same terms as men in most of our States, and the backward 
remnant will be hustling to catch up. The movement has passed 
the stage of doubt and ridicule, and has almost passed the stage 
of argument. The change from the indifference of twenty years ago 
is amazing. Women vote in eleven States now, against four then, 
and the issue will be up to the voters this fall in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Iowa, Massachusetts, West Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, and perhaps other States. The affirmative side is active, 
aggressive, and confident, and includes many men who have gained 
their faith by fighting for better politics. In comparison, the men- 
tal bankruptcy of the antis is fairly pitiful. The suffragists can 
rest their case on the plain fact that women do participate in the 
life of our modern communities, and should, therefore, participate 
in the business of government. The antis can reply only with 
solemn and pathetic foolishness about “disorganizing society,” 
“advanced theories,” “new evils,”’ and the like—the stale harpings 
of prejudice and timidity. In a contest between such forces the 
outcome is certain, for the United States is neither timid nor silly. 


Backing for That Resolution 


HE LOSS of five hundred thousand men in war can be made 

good in less than ten years through complete abstinence from 
alcohol by all the inhabitants of Russia. This is not the statement 
of some professional temperance booster; it is the estimate of Mr. 
ARTHUR HUNTER, actuary with the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. To the Association of Life Insurance Presidents he recently 
read a paper based on the study of the deaths of two million policy 
holders during twenty-five years. This was his statement: “Total 
abstainers have a mortality during the working years of life of about 
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one-half of that among those who use alcohol to the extent of at least 
two glasses of whisky a day.” Do facts mean anything to you? How 
much of your life and its energies are you cashing in for whisky? 


A Miner of Good Metal 


HERE HAS DIED at Helena, Mont., a remarkable character; 
remarkable in that, while he was worth several millions of 
dollars and had as romantic a career as has ever been portrayed in 
fiction, he never sought publicity and certainly never dreamed that 
his name or deeds would be blazoned 
even on this quiet page. Yet there are 


A Land of Snow 


T IS NO DETRACTION from the indisputable rigors of the 

great Northwest to say that when winter is mentioned in this 
country the mind is as likely as not to turn toward New England. 
It doesn’t require the Weather Bureau’s daily Bulletin from East- 
port, Me., and Northfield, Vt., to bring this about. From the time 
our forbears starved on the shores of Massachusetts Bay the in- 
exorable and beautiful season of snow has seemed as intrinsic a 
part of New England as the granite in her hills. Even if one 
were tempted to forget this, the litera- 
ture of New England would prevent. 








several angles of THOMAS CRUSE’S ca- 
reer that are worth pondering. Out 
of obscurity and poverty he became 
one of the wealthiest and most influen- 
tial citizens of a State famed for its 
men of wealth and spectacular achieve- 
ment. He discovered the Drum-Lummon 
mine. Unlike many mining men, his 
good fortune did not turn his head. E 
Though illiterate, he became a success- H 

ful business man and banker, and left 
behind him the example of a well-spent, 
upright life, starred with many good 
deeds. In a time of financial depres- 
sion, when money was hard to get even 
at high rates of interest, he loaned his 
State the funds to build its capitol. His 
mining industry supported for years a 
community of contented souls. Yet had 
there been a literacy test at the time of 
his advent in this country, he would 
have been compelled to return to the 
Green Isle whence he came. For twenty 
years, while in the lonely hills he dug 
for the treasure which he had faith was 
there, he braved the taunts of young 
and old on his visits to Helena to beg 
credit for flour and bacon to keep him peace 
alive. Boys jeered him in the streets, so ’ 
austere was his manner and so ragged 
his clothes. When he was paid his first 
cash installment of $1,600,000 on his recked 
Drum-Lummon mine by an English ° 
syndicate, he showed his philosophy by 
turning to a friend as he pocketed a roll 
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stood upon the parapet. 
The foeman’s flag on high 
Floated defiance on the breeze 
Athwart the smoking sky. 
He led the charge. That proud 
flag fell. 
Smitten, he heard the cry 
Of victory; and a nation knew 
How bravely he could die. 


A woman on a moonlit bridge 
Paused friendless and forlorn. 
Her life’s bleak evening proved 
how false 
Each promise of its morn. 
The tempting waters spoke of 


Of rest their depths could give; 
And she passed on, yet no one 


How bravely she did live. 


The bleakness of winter serves as back- 
ground for Mrs. WHARTON’s “Ethan 
Frome” —an idyll of character and 
countryside worthy of HAWTHORNE 





He VO és | himself. A trio of poets paint the 


more cheerful aspect. Let EMERSON 
give us the storm itself: 
Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight. .. . 
the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 
Perhaps a dropping mercury brings 
the sort of clear night about which 
LOWELL said: 
Gop makes sech nights, all white an’ still, 
Fur’z you can look or listen; 
Moonshine an’ snow on field an’ hill, 
All silence an’ all glisten. 
And those who were born and bred 
among the White Mountains or the Green 
Mountains or the Berkshires will appre- 
ciate this from WHITTIER: 
Next morn we wakened with the shout 
Of merry voices high and clear; 
And saw the teamsters drawing near 
To break the drifted highways out. 
Down the long hillside, treading slow, 
We saw the half-buried oxen go, 
Shaking the snow from heads uptost, 
Their straining nostrils white with frost. 
For a true, compact picture of old New 
England, nothing beats “Snow-Bound.” 


A Nebraska Journalist on the Press 











of bills and telling him that he had suf- 





EOPLE HAVE NO CONFIDENCE 








fered for years the derision of many 
nicknames, but that he had an opinion 
he would be known henceforth as “Mr. CRUSE.” Nobody had ever 
thought enough of him to call him that before. He showed his 
human nature when, during the panic of 1893, he sent word to one 
or two merchants that had given him precious credit when he needed 
it that his bank vaults were open to them, but turned a deaf ear to 
the appeals of others who had turned deaf ears to his appeals in his 
days of trial. Here was great wealth, honestly achieved, against 
which no man railed, and it was not the root of evil or of riotous liv- 
ing, but branches laden with good—modestly and fittingly showered. 
What Women Expect 

N HIS ABLE REPORT on “Prostitution in Europe,” ABRAHAM 

FLEXNER gives this explanation of an evil situation which the 
suffragists wish to change: 

Europe has been a man’s world—managed by men and largely for men, 
for cynical men at that—men inured to the sight of human inequalities, cal- 
lous as to the value of lower-class life, and distinctly lacking in respect for 
womanhood, especially that of the working classes. 

One is grateful that this cynical attitude on the part of men holds less 
true in America. A mid-Western weekly sheds an illuminative ray 
on this question in telling of a Bohemian who remarked: “I would 
not marry an American girl! They expect a man to be true to them!” 
The American wife does take marriage seriously; she does expect 
her husband to be true to her. More than anything else, this expec- 
tation of hers tends to make the man regard intentional infidelity 
as something preposterous. The surest way for woman to be held 
at a high valuation is for her to desire and claim such a valuation. 
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in great newspapers, says Mr. BRYAN, 
“because they are big enterprises too 
much influenced by big business interests.” It is true that great 
newspapers are “big enterprises’”—and that is, as the New York 
“World” observes, just what tends to prevent their being influ- 
enced in any sinister sense by “big business.” Great newspapers 
are, or can be, independent of both big and little businesses: indi- 
vidually speaking, for, of course, every newspaper depends upon 
business taken collectively for its prosperity and even for its bare 
existence. But the great newspapers of Chicago and New York 
are probably less affected, on the whole, by the railway influence 
or the quack influence or the booze influence than are the strug- 
gling little newspapers of the small towns. 


What Does a Newspaper Mean? 


WO OR THREE MONTHS AGO the Hartford (Conn.) 

“Courant” got out a ninety-six-page edition to celebrate its 
one hundred and fiftieth birthday. No. 1 of the “Courant” was 
“printed by THOMAS GREEN at the Heart & Crown near the 
North Meeting-House,” and boldly asserted: 


Was it not for the Press we should be left almost intirely ignorant of all 
those noble Sentiments which the Antients were endow’d with. 


The “Courant” has held to its traditions fairly well. Though the 
“noble sentiments” are somewhat obscured in some printing offices 
by the rush and roar of patent-medicine advertising (see Mr. 
BRYAN’S “Commoner’”), we believe the older creed is coming 
back; that social service, the betterment of life, the ennobling 
of the human spirit, are to become more and more the con- 
scious goal of journalism. What does a newspaper mean to you? 
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- BARBARA’S MARRIAGES 


CHAPTER X 


FREEDOM ONCE MORE 


HE left the doctor on the dry, warm porch of her 

neighbor’s house and turned back over the grind- 
ing gravel of the drive to the dark road. All her 
senses were alert. She was not afraid, but she was 
living at high speed, her mind racing sometimes to 
Anita with her sick, yellow face, sometimes to Hare, 
looking radiant by the side of Helen Farley, and 
sometimes to Thornton, defeated, possibly dis- 
honored, and about to lose Grassmere. She had driv- 
en perhaps half a mile, when she almost ran into a 
man, walking toward her, head down, shoulders 
bowed. He swerved aside under the horse’s head, and 
something in the blurred outline of his figure as- 
sured her that it was Thornton. 

“Stephen,” she called, “where are you going?” 

He came to the side of the dogcart and stared up 
at her. “Is it you, Barbara?” he asked uncertainly. 

His tone was that of a man bewildered with sleep, 
unable to realize his surroundings. 

“I’m walking,” Thornton said. “I had to walk.” 

Pityingly, Barbara comprehended. He had come 
instinctively to the red road that he knew so well, 
to the old places among which he had grown up.” 

“Get in here,” she said. “You’re miles from where 
you have to sleep.” 

He mounted beside her, and she drove on slowly 
under the lashing rain. A sheaf of long lightning 
struck across the sky, and by its quick gleam she saw 
his set, wretched face. “I’ve seen Lucia,” he said. 

“Oh, dear Stephen, I’m so sorry,” Barbara cried, 

“Do you know,” he said, in a surprised tone, “I 
don’t greatly mind, really? I remember when 
I was studying ‘King Lear’ long ago, I was 
struck by the line, ‘For when the greater 
malady is fixed, the lesser is scarce 
felt.’” Barbara felt sorry for Lucia. 
Thornton could not have loved her 
deeply if he put her so far below 
his career. He half answered 
what was in her mind by 
continuing: “It’s not that 
I haven’t cared for Lucia; a 
and that I don’t care for 
her still, but I’m not the 
same man she loved a 
few weeks ago. Then 
I was in the full tide 
of success, honored, 
with no limits to my 
ambition. Now I’m 
dishonored. I’m not 
beaten, mind you; I 
won’t lie down. But 
I’m ended in my own 
State, the only place 
that has any mean- 
ing for me.”—“No, 
you’re not _ beaten, 
Stephen,” she said. 
“You'll live this down, 
and you'll build up your 
career here, in the very 
place where you’ve been 
so badly used. There’ll be 
plenty of: people to help.” 
He gave a short laugh. “You 
don’t understand, I’m afraid. 
Marshall gave me the hint this 
evening. The Bar Association 
means to disbar me.”—“Oh, Stephen, 
it can’t be,” she breathed.—“So I should 
have said two months ago. It can’t be, but 
it is. My work as a lawyer is ended, here or 
anywhere else.” The horse was moving slowly, draw- 
ing the dogcart with difficulty through the heavy 
mud. The rain was coming down furiously, and Bar- 
bara’s hands were wet and cold. Here and there a 
iight showed in a farmhouse window. She checked 
the horse and turned in her seat to look at Thorn- 
ton. He had lost all—the chance to work at the 
career he had chosen, the woman he cared for, the 
esteem of the world which judges by appearances. 
But he should not lose everything. Barbara com- 
pressed her lips and took impulsively her resolution: 
he should not lose Grassmere. 

“Where are you going?” he asked dully. 

“Back to Grassmere. I was going on an errand 
for Anita to Charlottesville, but I’ve thought of an- 
other way of managing. Come back with me, Ste- 
phen, will you? I’m asking for my sake, and not 
yours. Anita is worse, and Dr. Lewis says there 
ought to be a white man in the house to-night.” 

“Yes,” he assented; then he murmured: “Dis- 
barred!” 





ILLUSTRATED BY Ww. B. KING 

Barbara was not the sort of person to take a 
woman’s career seriously. To her, love and home 
and children made tne future worth while; any- 
thing else was a stop gap or a substitution. She 
had met, while in college, girls who did seem to put 
a career before any other future, and she had be- 
lieved that they were either deceiving themselves or 
posing. But she knew that all that there is of a 
man must go into his work—his keenest mental 
efforts, his highest moments of idealism, his selfish- 
nesses, his littlenesses; they all unite to form that 
curious mixture of good and bad which is the man 
himself—and is read in the sum total of his achieve- 
ment. She knew the completeness of Thornton’s loss. 

“Stephen,” she said, ‘ we’re too close to it yet to 
tell what can be done. Maybe they will decide not 
to disbar you.” 

He shook his head at that. “Don’t try to feed me 
on false hopes, Barbara. I’m not a baby, you know. 
I can stand up under all that will happen to me, in- 
cluding the cold-shouldering of my old friends. The 
vital thing is that I’ve got no future.” 

“You have a future, Stephen. I know a way 
can be worked out, and I’ll help you; I’ll stand by 
you as never friend stood by friend before. We'll 
see each other every day. I know I can be of use.” 
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“IT reckon I’ve run on too much,’’ she said hastily. 
‘‘But you are from home, and talking to you this 
afternoon seemed like talking to myself, Miss Barbara’ 


He found her chilled hand. “I know you can, too, 
Barbara. I believe that, instinctively, I was walk- 
ing to you to-night. I’ve forgotten that day when 
you said we could be good pals, and you’ve always 
helped. I’m not moaning for sympathy, but I can 
get along better if I have your friendship, if 
I can be sure of seeing you every day, as you 
promise.” 

Barbara had forgotten all about Hare and her 
own forebodings and unéertainties. She was con- 
scious of a tremendous exhilaration to which the 
wind and the rain were a fit setting. She had a 
keen sense of power, almost a conviction, that with 
her own hands she could set right Thornton’s 
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crooked destiny. He should have Grassmere, and 
some day his innocence should be proved. She drove 
on slowly, for she wanted to arrive at Grassmere 
so that it would seem as if she had had time to go 
to Charlottesville and return. 
HEN they reached Grassmere, Barbara led 
Thornton quietly into the house. 

“I’m not going to tell Anita you’re here,” she whis- 
pered. “She must not suspect that we are disquieted 
about her. I’ll give you the downstairs bedroom.” 

She left him in the library and mounted the stairs. 
At the top she met Sissy, her broad face frightened. 

“Miss Anita say you-all come to her at once. She 
say she’s done been listening to yo’ horse a-goin’ to 
Charlottesville.” ¢ 

“Mr. Thornton’s here, but don’t tell Miss Anita,” 
Barbara cautioned. “The doctor said I must have 
some one.” They heard a step in the cold passage, 
and, looking up, they saw Anita feeling her way 
unsteadily toward them. Barbara ran toward her. 

“Sister Anita! You mustn’t! The doctor said—” 

“What are you-all conspiring about?” croaked 
Anita. 

“Get a hot-water bag, Sissy,” Barbara directed. 

“You go and get young ’Thias,” Anita said. “Bring 
him to me.” 

“Get ’Thias, if Miss Anita wants him,” Barbara 
said. 

She carried Anita to her bed, and chafed her cold 
hands and feet. 

“Let me alone,” Anita said fiercely. “Your 
touch sickens me. Did you go on Kirby like 
I told you to Charlottesville?” 
“I couldn’t take Kirby, sister Anita; 
he was too tired. I took the dog- 
cart and Mungo. I stopped on 
the way for Dr. Lewis.” 

Anita’s hard gaze wavered. 
“I thought you were lying. 

I knew Kirby was in the 

stall. If you took the 
dogeart, why didn’t you 
bring back the lawyer?” 

“He said it was of no 
use to come, sister 

Anita. Said he’d have 

to draw up the will—”’ 
“How could he draw 
up the will,” Anita 
said, “when he 
doesn’t know how 
I’m going to make 
it?” Barbara met 
her suspicious eyes 
calmly. 

“You know, sister 

Anita, that there’s a 

lot in the first part of 

the will that goes in 

no matter who you leave 

your property to — all 
that about directing that 

all your just debts be paid. 

Besides that, he said he 
didn’t have any forms either 
in his house or office; that he’d 

have to get them from some 
other lawyer, and that he couldn’t 
rout out anyone else at that hour of 
the night and drag him down to his office. 

He said, too, that it would be pretty hard to 
get witnesses after midnight. He’s coming in 
the morning.” 

“What time?” 

“He didn’t say, sister Anita, but I suppose as soon 
as he can. I told him the matter was urgent.” 

Sissy put her head in the doorway. 

“Here’s ’Thias now, Miss Barbara.” 

“It wasn’t Miss Barbara who sent for him, Sissy,” 
Anita said. “It was me. I’m still the mistress in 
this house!” 

“Come in, ’Thias,” Barbara called. “Please don’t 
sit up, sister Anita; the doctor said you mustn’t.” 

Young ’Thias entered sheepishly, his toes turned 
in, a feeble smile on his face. 

“’Thias, did Miss Barbara drive out with the dog- 
cart?” 

Young ’Thias cast an embarrassed look at Bar- 
bara. 

“You look at me,” Anita said. 

“Yes’m, she sho’ did have de dogeart,” ’Thias said. 

‘What horse did she take?” 

“She done take Mungo.” 
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“What does the cart look like?” 

“What do it look like?” repeated the negro in a 
bewildered tone. 

“Yes, has it got mud on it, or hasn’t it?” 

“Law, Miss Anita, de mud is dat thick I’ll sho’ 
have to take a rake handle to punch it out wid in 
de mawnin’. Caint no li’l whittle stick do it.” 

“Go downstairs,” Anita said. , 

Young ’Thias moved to the door, Sissy bwhind him. 

“Come back here, Sissy,” Anita said; “, u don’t 
reckon I’m going to be left alone with Miss Barbara, 
do you?” 

Barbara and Sissy took a seat on each side of the 
sick woman’s bed. She lay silent, her unblinking 
eyes fastened on the ceiling. After a long time her 
eyes closed, and she slept. 

“Go, Sissy,” Barbara said, “and get the downstairs 
bedroom ready for Mr. Thornton. Then try to sleep. 
If I need you, I’ll ring the big breakfast bell.” 


HEN Sissy had gone, Barbara looked at her 

watch. It was almost midnight. She got into a 
loose gown, prepared Anita’s medicines, and settled 
herself for a long vigil. One step at a time, she told 
herself, was all she could take, but she must prepare 
some plausible story for the lawyer’s nonappearance 
in the morning. She felt a keener sympathy for 
Anita, so pitifully at her mercy. Her exalted mood 
had died and her conscience began to mock. All she 
had meant was to force Anita to take time to con- 
sider before she made a new will. Yet, after all, 
Grassmere belonged to Anita. She had a right to 
leave it to whom she pleased. There was no legal 
reason why Thornton should have it. Who was she to 
take justice into her own hands? 

She looked up, her face distressed, to find Anita’s 
eyes upon her. 

“There’s a stranger in this house,” 
“Who have you brought into my house?” 

“Nobody, sister Anita,” Barbara said, soothingly. 
“Drink this.” 

Anita pushed away the medicine. 

“Who is the man downstairs?” she asked. 

Barbara was startled at her clairvoyance. 

“There’s nobody. The doctor said you must take 
your medicine.” 

“Let Sissy give it to me.” 

“Sissy is asleep, sister Anita,” Barbara said 
gently. “She'll have to take care of you in the 
morning, you know. Shall I call her?” 

“IT can rest without the medicine,” said Anita, and 
again she slept. 

Barbara sat rigidly in her chair, her brow knitted, 
again considering her passionate advocacy of the 
right of Grassmere to a decent owner. She had no 
right in it herself, except one of habit and sentiment. 

“It isn’t as if I expected to gain anything by it,” 
she cried aloud in her conscience. 

She went over and over the grounds of her con- 
duct. Sympathy for Thornton had carried her off 
her feet, carried her to the limit of coercing a sick 
woman, perhaps of committing a crime. The same 
thoughts whirled through her head again and again, 
first violently, then slowly and dimly, and at last 
she slept. She woke with a start; a gray light was 
struggling through the window, and from the bed 
Anita was staring at her harshly, accusingly. Bar- 
bara went to her. 

“Do you want anything, sister Anita?” 

“You’ve lied to me,” Anita said. “I know it now. 
You never went to Charlottesville.” 

“You don’t know what you’re saying, sister Anita. 
It’s time for your medicine.” 

Barbara prepared a fresh drink and carried it to 
Anita. She lifted the inert little figure against the 
pillows. Anita thrust away the glass. 

“Liar! oh, liar!” she cried, 

Her eyes contracted and stared, foam came upon 
her lips, and she fell to one side, rigid, unconscious. 
Barbara laid her upon the pillows and then ran 
downstairs, calling to Thornton. He was at the door 
when she reached it. 

“It’s Anita,” she gasped; “the doctor; go for Dr. 
Lewis. Saddle Kirby yourself, and go.” 


Anita said. 


HE ran toward the servants’ quarters, and, call- 

ing Sissy, ordered her to bring hot water and flan- 
nels. Then she hurried back to Anita. She wrung 
her hands over that unconscious figure. Oh, if she 
had only gone for Marshall; then her skirts would 
have been clear. * F 

She heard Kirby’s hoofbeats sounding down the 
drive. Sissy came lumbering up the stairs with hot 
water. The two applied the remedies, but Anita’s 
eyes remained closed, and her breathing came un- 
certainly. Sissy went downstairs for hartshorn, 
while Barbara worked feverishly to revive the sick 
woman. The minutes dragged by; the gray light 
changed to rose, and day came. At last came again 
the sound of hoofbeats. Then Thornton entered. 

“The doctor is coming as quickly as he can; I 
should think he’d be here in ten minutes. Can I 
do anything?” 

“No; go down and see that Sissy gives you some 
breakfast; nothing can be done till Dr. Lewis gets 
here.” 
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“T’ll send Sissy up with some cof 
fee for you,” Thornton said. 

When he had gone, Barbara returned 
to her seat by the bed. Slow tears 
rose in her eyes and fell heavily upon 
her cheeks. She could not remember 
when she had wept before; and not so 
long ago she had said that she could 
never weep again. For the first time 
she saw fully the pathos of her sister- 
in-law’s embittered life, knew the an- 
guish that she must have suffered at 
losing her husband. 

“Oh,” cried Barbara in self-abase- 
ment, “I thought I was admirable 
enough to have given her the promise 
of my life to be at her bid- 
ding, and to have endured in 
silence all she said. But I’ve 
been ready ever since the 
summer to break that prom- 
ise, to seize my own hap- 
piness. I haven’t faced 
it before, but that’s 
what I meant all 
the time — some- 
how to have my 
own happiness. 
And when she 
was helpless, quite 
in my power, I 
was all but ready 
to make her leave 
her property 
where she didn’t 
want to.” — 

The sun filtered 
in through the half-drawn blinds and touched Anita’s 
face. Barbara went to the window to adjust them. 
When she turned back, Anita was looking at her. 

“Call Gilbert. Is Gilbert here?” Anita whispered. 

“No, dear,” Barbara said, her tears again rising. 

“Oh, yes, I forgot,” Anita said wearily. “I reckon 
I’ve been right sick.” 

“You’ll be better soon,” Barbara said. 

“I sent you for Mr. Marshall. Is he here yet?” 

“T’ll go and telephone to him now to come,” Bar- 
bara said. 

“Don’t leave me. Let some one else go.” 

Anita’s voice was gentle. Barbara went into the 
hall. Thornton was coming up the stairs with a cup 
of coffee for her. She took it and said brokenly: 

“Please go and telephone for Mr. Marshall. 
ter Anita wants him at once to change her will. 
him what it’s for and how sick she is.” 

She went back to Anita, mechanically drinking the 
coffee as she walked. Then she set the coffee outside 
the door, lest Anita might reproach her for consid- 
ering her own comfort. But she need not have 
feared. Anita was looking at her without enmity. 

“T reckon I’m mighty sick,” she said. 

“The doctor’s coming—I can hear the wheels on 
the drive now,” Barbara said. “You'll be better 
soon.” , 

“What were you crying about, Barbara?” Anita 
asked. 

“Oh, I reckon I was thinking that your life’s been 
so hard and that I might have been kinder,” Bar- 
bara said mournfully. 

Anita was silent for a moment. 


‘ 


face. 


Sis- 
Tell 


Then she said: 


“T’ll tell you now, Barbara. I never meant to 
leave Grassmere either to Stephen or to Alison 
Peters. I meant at the end to leave it to you. I 


couldn’t face Gilbert otherwise. I reckon if there 
was no hereafter,” she added honestly, “that I’d see 
you didn’t get it, for I certainly don’t like you. But 
I hope to meet Gilbert, and maybe if I’ve given you 
Grassmere, he—well—” she ended weakly. 

Barbara turned her back upon Anita and opened 
the door for the doctor. The irony of her situation 
seemed more than she could bear. The little man 
entered and went to the bed. Barbara knew by the 
sudden straightening of his spine that he was 
alarmed at Anita’s condition. He made a brief ex- 
amination, and then Barbara saw him taking out his 
hypodermic syringe. Anita closed her eyes and the 
doctor said to Barbara gravely: 

“You’d better get that nurse Mrs. Langrel had. I 
saw her in the village as I drove by.” 

“Is there—danger?” whispered Barbara. 

“She’s a mighty sick woman, Miss Barbara. 
certainly ought to have a telephone in this house.’ 

“When you’ve done all you can for her, you must 
have breakfast,” Barbara said, with mechanical hos- 
pitality. 

She sat down again beside her sister-in-law, her 
hands trembling, her brain numb. Sissy came in 
with a trey of food for her, but she could not eat. 
She heard the sound of a dogeart on the drive and 
guessed that Thornton had gone for the nurse. The 
doctor came in and took the chair opposite her. His 
look of professional gravity did not mollify the ex- 
pression he conveyed of having completely satisfied 
his appetite. He laid his watch upon the table, and 
Barbara’s mind mechanically ticked off the seconds, 
until the noise seemed unbearably loud. The dogcart 
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A speculative look crossed Thornton's 
“I never thought of that,’’ he said 
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came back, and soon 
the nurse entered, 
already in her uni- 
form, and already 
with the air of tak- 
ing possession of the 
sick room. Once or 
twice Anita opened 
her eyes and smiled. 

Toward noon Mar- 
shall arrived. Bar- 
bara asked Dr. Lewis 
to speak to him. She 
would let things take 
their course; no de- 
cision concerning 
Anita should she 
ever again hold in 
her own hands. If 
Hare came—if he 
asked her to go to 
California with him, 
Anita should decide. 
The doctor returned 
and said that Mar- 
shall would stay to 
dinner. That meant, 
Barbara took it, that 
Anita would prob- 
ably be stronger. 
Sissy announced the 
meal, and she went 
down to serve the 
three men. Marshall 
remarked that he 
had been out of town 
all night and had re- 
turned not five minutes before Thornton had tele- 
phoned to him. Barbara gave a sigh of relief at 
this. Even if she had gone to Charlottesville the 
night before, she would not have found him. After- 
ward the men went with their cigars into Gilbert’s 
old smoking room, and she returned to Anita. 

The nurse was bending over Anita. As Barbara 
approached the bed, Anita opened her eyes and said 
in a clear, full tone: 

“Babbie, I can see Gilbert.” 

“Call the doctor, Mrs. Rhodes,” cried the nurse. 

Barbara ran from the room, calling at the top of 
her voice, because instinctively she knew that noth- 
ing she did could ever again irritate Anita, that no 
sound would ever alarm those still ears. The doc- 
tor ran upstairs, and as she watched him she noticed 
that he set his feet sideways like a duck. She stared 
after him; then she knew that some one was taking 
her downstairs. She looked into Thornton’s face and 
heard herself saying: 

“Is that three people whose deaths are due to me?” 

She found herself in the library, Thornton hold- 
ing her hands. They both waited, their ears keen 
for any sound from upstairs. The door swung open 
and Dr. Lewis came in, somehow with the effect of 
baring his head. “It’s all over,” he said. 


































ARBARA moved away from Thornton, and, sit- 

ting down at Gilbert’s desk, leaned her head on 
her hands. For a few moments she continued to be 
dazed with the shock of her sister-in-law’s death. 
Then her mind suddenly cleared. Her first feeling 
was one of immense thankfulness that Anita’s will 
had not been changed, that Thornton was still to 
have Grassmere. She had been guilty in effect of 
robbing Anita of her own property; nothing but the 
accident of the lawyer’s absence and of Anita’s real 
intention saved her. 

Then Barbara found herself opening Gilbert’s desk 
and writing. She put down Annie Bestor’s name and 
address and ten words; “If you are serious, I accept 
offer. Telegraph. Letter follows.” She glanced 
up; the doctor had gone and Thornton was standing 
at the table, looking gravely at her. Barbara gasped; 
she had realized that she was free, and she had 
chosen what she would do with her freedom. All her 
fine offers to help Thornton had come to nothing. 
She was going to Hare, to stand the test of making 
herself a part of his daily life, to win him back. 

“Stephen,” she said unsteadily, “you’ll be driving 
to the village directly to—to attend to things. I 
want you to send this telegram. Read it.” 

He took it from her and read, making no comment. 

“T’ve got to go,” Barbara said. “Anita has left 
you Grassmere, as Miss Streeter has probably told 
you—” 

“Anita left me Grassmere! Lucia told me!” he 
exclaimed. “What do you mean?” 

“Didn’t she tell you? Didn’t you know?” 

“But no! But of course I won’t take Grassmere 

“You must! It’s my expiation. I will tell you why 
presently; you must stay here; you must finish your 
work in medical school and practice here. Build over 
in that way, Stephen.” 

A grave, speculative look crossed Thornton’s face. 

“T never thought of that,” he said slowly. 

“Think of it now,” Barbara said. “Think of it, and 
forget how I’m failing you. Stephen, I’ve got to go! 
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“T know,” he said gently. “I under- 
You’re not failing me. 
People have to do what they have to 
do. We'll talk of Grassmere later.” 

“I’m wrong to go,” she said des- 
perately. “Stephen, something tells 
Oh, but I can’t explain; you 

understand. Only I’m com- 
mitted. I’ve started on a certain course, 
and I’ve got to see it through. It 
would be like pushing a horse off the 
track before he was in sight of the 
winning post. It’s the first time I’ve 
been free. Anita’s dead. I—I can’t 
I’ve got to try.” 

She was holding out her shaking 
hands toward him, her face white and 
her eyes lackluster. 

“T’ll send the telegram at once,” 
Thornton said in a grave tone. “Per- 
haps it is not the time to talk of what 
is wise or right. Do what you must 
and remember that you haven’t failed 
me—you couldn’t fail me any more than 
I could fail you.” 


wouldn’t 


HE train was within a few miles of 

Los Angeles, carrying Barbara to 
her love and, she believed, to happiness. 
She had written him a brief letter tell- 
ing him of her sister-in-law’s death 
and of Annie Bestor’s offer of a posi- 
tion which she was accepting, among 
other reascns, because she must get 
away from all old associations. She 
had asked him to meet her at some 
point outside the city. She thought he 
would probably choose the second sta- 
tion out, but she was looking for him 
when she had still a hundred miles to 
travel. Yet everytime the train drew 
to a stop, she resolutely picked up a 
magazine, so that she might not seem 
to be waiting for him. Thus it was 
that when she heard his footsteps in the 
aisle she did not turn. It was only 
when he sat down beside her that she 
looked up. In a flash she saw his hand- 
some, welcoming face; then, impulsive- 
ly, he kissed ler. 

“Oh, are you glad?” she whispered. 

“Yes, dear; and so sorry for all you 
have been through.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter now. And I 
couldn’t wish to have poor Anita back.” 

Barbara spoke with a sense of great 
peace. She realized that her belief 
that she was going to him for her hap- 
piness and his had been reenforced by 
a determination to fight, if necessary, 
for that happiness. Now, she thought, 
there would be no need of a struggle.” 

“Your letter was very short,” he 
said. 

“Oh, I was so busy,” she replied. 

It struck her that even the shortest 
of all her letters was longer than any 
he had ever written her. But she 
pushed aside that criticism and began 
to tell him the details of Anita’s last 
illness and death. 

“IT suppose Miss Bestor will meet 
you?” he said when they were drawing 
into Los Angeles. 

“No, she expects me on a later train. 
I wanted a few hours in which to con- 
sider where I was going to live.” 

“T was pretty sure you wouldn’t make 
any effort to live in her house,” Hare 
said, smiling. 

“With a regiment of romantic girls 
watching you come and go?” she re- 
plied, her eyes lowered. “Besides, Miss 
Bestor told me that the history teacher 
whose place I am taking lived outside 
and that there is no room for me in 
the house.” 

“You knew I’d see after that, didn’t 
you?” Hare said. “I’ve a list of pos- 
sibilities, and I’ve been selfish enough 
to choose those to which I could get 
most easily from Pasadena. We’ll look 
them over.” 


T was good to be taken care of again, 

3arbara thought as she followed him 
through the railway station, and into 
a cab. They spent an hour making a 
selection, settling at last upon a place 
which Hare said had been prepared by 
Providence. It was a suite of two 
rooms on the second floor of a house 
originally divided into apartments. 
While it had the ordinary indoor ap- 
proaches, it could be reached from 
without by a flight of stairs at the 
side of the house, opening upon a lit- 
tle porch which in turn led to the 
sitting room. The other suite on the 
floor was occupied by two young women 
who taught in a night school. The 
landlady, a kindly looking woman, was 
rather deaf. If anything, the place 
was too much secluded, too definitely 
like a secret rendezvous. With inner 
Barbara agreed with 
that it could not be improved 
He did not stay. 
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“Better not,” he said, “I’ll go now] 
and have your trunk sent over. I'll 


come to-morrow evening. Meanwhile, 
you rest and unpack, and make the 


” 


place look like—you! 


HEIR eyes met softly. He shook 

hands and followed the landlady, who 
was lingering on the stairs. Barbara, 
her face tender, went into the little 
bedroom and unpacked her bag. An 
hour later, refreshed and rested, she 
took her way to Annie Bestor’s school. 
It was a long stucco building, well de- 
signed, and set in the midst of beauti- 
fully laid out grounds. Yet to Barbara, 
used to the flavor of traditional studi- 
ousness carried in the atmosphere of 
the old red-brick academy in Char- 
lottesville, this building seemed de- 
signed for play rather than for work. 

She was shown at once into Annie 
Bestor’s study. 

“But what does this mean, my dear?” 
said Annie Bestor, kissing her. “I was 
just about to go and meet you.” 

“I know,” Barbara replied, “but 
when I found I could get off earlier I 
decided to come straight ahead, settle 
in my rooms, and then appear demurely 
at your school like any other teacher.” 

Annie Bestor frowned slightly. 

“But, my dear, of course I meant to 
see about rooms for you. Already I’ve 
spoken to two or three friends.” 

“T’m so sorry,” Barbara said. “I 
ought to have written to you not to 
take any trouble for me.” 

“Well, now you’re here, you’ll stay 
to dinner, and meet the house teachers 
and look the girls over.” 

Annie Bestor’s manner was not quite 
what it had been in the mountains. 
She was still cheery and outgoing, but 
a little of her holiday spirit had de- 
parted, and was superseded by a work- 
aday air. Her tone was a trifle more 
authoritative. Barbara was still her 
dear friend, but she was also her paid 
teacher. 

“IT don’t want to hurry you,” she 
said, “and I do so appreciate your com- 
ing so quickly. But if you could begin 
to teach to-morrow, it would be a God- 
send to me. We’ve been holding tests 
in history for two days, since the other 
woman’s been gone. She wouldn’t wait 
for you, because she said she had so 
much shopping to do for her trousseau. 
I’m the least bit tired of having people 
use my school as a stop-gap until they 
can get married.” 

Barbara answered that she could be- 
gin work at once. But Annie Bestor’s 
words made her feel rather guilty. 
For what was she herself doing but 
using the school as a means to matri- 
mony? She reflected that the human 
tendency to make for any port in a 
storm sometimes worked hardship to 
the port. 


HOUGH the next few hours were 

very full of pedagogical matters, they 
went slowly. But at last the time was 
at hand when Hare would come. Every 
step in the street set her heart beating. 
When she heard him ascending the 
flight of stairs outside the balcony her 
senses swam. She threw wide the door, 
and stood with arms outstretched. Hare 
caught her to him in a close embrace. 

“It’s been a long day, dear,” he 
whispered. 

“Oh,” cried Barbara, half laughing, 
half weeping, “do you love me ath well 
ath you did yesterday?” 

“Better, sweetheart,” he said. 

They sat down, hands clasped, and 
Hare looked about the little welcoming 
room. 

“Is it like home?” she asked yearn- 
ingly. 

“It’s very sweet,” he replied. 

Barbara felt dashed. 

“Tell me about your day,” 
“Tell me about your mother. 
know I’m here?” 

“Yes,” he replied, hesitatingly. 

“T’ll go to see her,” Barbara said | 
quickly; “I couldn’t expect her to come 
here.” . 

“She’ll be glad to see you,” he said 
mechanically. Then he added in a 
different tone: “I’ve told Mrs. Farley 
you’re coming, and she’s going to call 
in a day or two. She wants you for 
dinner on Sunday, so I warn you now 
to keep the day open. She’ll ask me, 
too.” 

“T’d like to go, especially if you are 
to be there,” Barbara said. “I want to 
meet her husband and children.” 

“Farley’s a fine man,’ Hare 
sponded. 

The conversation was in danger of 
sailing away from himself and herself. 
Barbara raised his hand to her cheek | 


she said. 
Does she 


re- 








Ladies: 
The Truth is, Men 
Won't Go Back 


Men talk of the “good old 
boyhood days.” But you 
couldn't drive them back to 
that crudeness and drudgery. 


They surround with the same 
glamour the old home-style 
baked beans. But in their clubs 
and their restaurants, all over 
the country, they are eating 
Van Camp's today. 

The home-style was all nght 
for young stomachs. But beans 
arenothalf-bakedinhomeovens, 
and most men can't digest them. 


Beans crisp and hard, soggy 
or mushy tasted good to hungry 
boys. But educated appetites 
like them mealy and whole, with 
the tang of the sauce baked in. 

Try serving Van Camp's to 
men. You will see ina moment 
that this new-style dish wipes 
out every wish for the old. 
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The beans for Van Camp's are 
picked out by analysis. The sauce is 
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chefs, and we bake it with the beans. 

The beans are baked in small 
parcels by super-heated steam. They 
come out mealy, nut-like, whole. 
[hey bring you the fresh oven flavor. 

This dish—a giant in nutrition— 
is a dainty in its taste. And it easily 
digests, because of scientific baking. 

We have spent 20 years in per- 
fecting it. Today it represents in 
millions of homes the ideal of our 
national dish, 

We are serving you better than 
you know when we prepare for you 
a dish like this and bring it to you 
ready-baked. Keep it on hand— 
get the benefit. 


Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans 
totry. If you do not find them 


the best you ever ate, your 
grocer will refund your money. 






































and leaned against it with a charming 
gesture. 

“Are you truly, truly glad to see me, 
Leonard?” she murmured wooingly. 

“It’s been a great help to have you 
come, Barbara,” he replied gravely. “I 
feel better since yesterday. But there 
is something I must tell you.” 

Her heart contracted, but she faced 
him with a brave smile. 

“What is it?” 

“Whatever the future brings to us, 
and I have hopes still that it will bring 
us each other—yet I know that I shall 
never be one of the great lovers.” 

Barbara was silent, relieved, and yet 
chilled. 

“It’s not in me, Barbara. I seem to 
be different from other men, made on 
a colder, more businesslike plan, liking 
a kind of prosaic perfection, without 
much emotion in it, wanting the com- 
monplaces of life to be carried through 
calmly, charmingly—a creature of 
habit—” 


T was unfortunate for Barbara that 
she had the idea of pursuit so thor- 
oughly interwoven with her conscious- 
ness. She had not had sufficient ex- 
perience of life to know that a sincere 
passivity in all 
emotional mat- 
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tle one, I love you, and have faith to 
love you more.” 

He said “dear little one” and not 
“dear little love,” but it was better 
than “dear.” Barbara lifted shining, 
courageous eyes to his. Hare caught 
her to him. 

“It must come right,” he cried, kiss- 
ing her tenderly. 


HE next afternoon, when Barbara 

returned from her school, she found 
Helen Farley waiting for her in the 
little sitting room. For a moment Bar- 
bara had a fleeting sense of having 
been intruded upon. She had the im- 
pression that Helen had been waiting 
for some time and had been keenly ap- 
praising this little room which already 
carried its atmosphere, already showed 
Barbara Rhodes more intimately to 
the caller than any of Barbara’s words 
had ever done. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Rhodes?” 
Helen said, in her sweet, monotonous 
voice. “I asked to wait downstairs, but 
your landlady has callers of her own, 
and so I was shown up here.” 

“T am glad to see you,” Barbara said. 
“It’s very nice of you to come all 
the way from Pasadena so soon.” 

“But we’re go- 
ing to be great 





ters is a wom- 
an’s surest safe- 
guard. In letting 
herself love 
Hare before she 
was certain he 
loved her, she 
had laid her- 
self open to an 
emotional risk, 
bound to engen- 
der other dan- 
gers of feeling. 
With a pitiable, 
unconscious ego- 
tism she had 
opposed a world- 
old chapter in 
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friends,” Helen 
told her; “so 


“Open Market” | tince? some 


how I had a 
feeling that 
you’d come back 
here; I suppose 
because Miss 
Bestor was so 
anxious to have 


Striking New Serial you in her 


school. She gen- 
erally gets her 
own way.” 


Soon to appear in Collier’s, will “It’s a de- 
attract all readers, but it will lightful school,” 


Barbara said, 


the reading of particularly surprise those fa- “end I'm glad 
man’s nature. miliar with her work. No one I came.” 
She said what, should miss this amazing romance She wondered 


to make for her 





if she and Helen 








safety, Hare 
should have said. 

“Leonard, you 
shall have the habit of me. If—if it 
comes out the way we want it to, 
we'll each love as well as we can and 
never wonder which is doing the more 
loving.” 

“You’re very brave, Barbara,” he 
said, touched, and he kissed her hand 
softly. 

“But — in the mountains you 
seemed—” she came to a pause. 

“Yes,” he told her; “the Sierras al- 
ways have stimulated me, raised me to 
the nth power, given me an enthusi- 
asm not my own. I think I told you 
something like that before.” 

Barbara was struggling in the chill 
of disappointment. 

“Your first letters were very—ar- 
dent,” she returned. 

“Yes, for I still felt the spell of 
your nearness. But pretty soon I 
dropped into my old habits, saw my old 
friends. You didn’t seem to be part 
of it except on the days your letter 
came, and the day after.” 


R a moment Barbara’s pride came 
to her rescue, and she was minded to 
say to him coldly that they had better 
consider their experiment concluded. 
But her heart betrayed her. She did 
not even ask him if he thought it was 
useless to go on, but she said, trying 
to speak in a practical tone: 

“My dear, your letters were all they 
should have been till you had that 
operation. Then they were different. 
If I’d been here to take care of 
you— ” 

He interrupted her with a shake of 
the head. 

“You'll feel differently when you’ve 
been with me for a while,” Barbara 
went on cheerfully. Then she leaned 
toward him, with an adorable gesture. 
“Dear,” she added. “What you and I 
want is so sweet, so rare, such a chance 
for us both, that I don’t think we ought 
to give up the hope of it. We ought 
to take advantage of our opportunity 
to lure it to us. You have told me to 
trust the future, won’t you trust it 
too? Put your hands in mine, and say: 
‘Dear, I love you, and have faith to 
love you more.’ ” 

Hare touched her hands reverently 
with his lips. “Oh, Barbara,” he said, 
“vou are so good, so generous. Dear lit- 


would always 
talk meaning- 
less surface 
phrases, and would always give each 
other the impression of a determina- 
tion never to let down the guard. Helen 
offered conventional condolences about 
Anita’s death, to which Barbara suita- 
bly responded. Then she led the talk to 
Helen’s children. 

“Oh, they are dears,” Helen said, her 
low voice rising in cadence; “a boy, and 
three girls. The boy looks like his 
father, but he’s got my temperament, 
which isn’t of the least use to a boy. 
The little girls look like me, but they’ve 
got their father’s temperament, which 
is far more suitable to a boy than to 
girls. They’re fearfully lively, and I 
still have a nurse. They go to school 
in the morning, but they keep her rush- 
ing every afternoon except Wednes- 
day, when they attend the dancing 
academy. That’s my one day of peace, 
Wednesday. I look forward to it all 
the week.” 

Barbara was sympathetic and inter- 
ested. 

Helen seemed really happy in talk- 
ing about her children, and Barbara 
wanted to believe her a happy woman. 
When Helen rose she gave the invi- 
tution for Sunday, which Barbara 
accepted. 

“We really must be friends,” Helen 
said at the head of the stairs. “Tele- 
phone me sometimes, will you not?”. 

“T’ll be glad to,” Barbara responded. 
“T’ve a free hour, between twelve and 
twelve-thirty—” 

“Oh, not then,” interrupted Helen, 
quickly; “that’s my one busy hour.” 

“Some other time, then,” Barbara 
said. 


‘TSE next day, when Barbara and 
Annie Bestor were having a cup of 
tea together at the close of the school 
day, Barbara mentioned that Helen had 
called upon her. 

“Evidently she’s tremendously in- 
terested in you,” said Annie Bestor 
with a cryptic smile, “or she’d never 
have given up her Thursday after- 
noon.” 

“What happens on Thursday,” Bar- 
bara asked. 

“She and Dr. Hare play tennis on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays at the club; I 
believe two other people play with 
them. At any rate, you’d suppose to 
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Light Weight 


2—High Speed Motor with 
Great Power 
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Usual Road Clearance 
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5—Economy with Luxury 


The first, strength with 
weight, spells Economy. 


The second, high speed motor with 
gw power to drive it, of course spells 
conomy. 
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hear them talk about it that their game 
was some sacred rite that could not 
possibly be omitted without injuring 
their physical and spiritual health.” 

“Leonard has always said that he 
was a creature of habit,” Barbara re- 
marked. 

“Yes, I think he is,” agreed Annie 
Bestor. “He is a man with a wide cir- 
cle of acquaintances, but just a few 
friends whom he sees over and over 
again. I dare say one gets more out 
of life from such an arrangement, and 
Leonard Hare has always struck me as 
getting the most possible out of life, 
and taking the fewest possible chances.” 

Barbara went back to her rooms 
rather depressed. It was true that 
Hare in general took few chances. That 
reflection ought to mean, then, that in 
this emotional experiment of theirs he 
was scarcely taking a chance; he was 
playing for something—that was al- 
most a certainty. Yet she saw more 
clearly than ever that if it turned out 
badly, Hare would still have the re- 
source of his intimate little circle, and 
his work. Ah, if any one paid, she 
knew which one it would be. 

“Can it be?” she thought, uncom- 
fortably, “that I’m only going to be 
happy when I’m with him, and that 
these miserable doubts will rise when- 
ever we are parted? Oh, if it were only 


had 


the beginning of the summer again! 


UT what she meant by that wish 

she did not ask herself. After din- 
ner she put on a white gown and the 
blue beads he liked, and waited for him 
with pensive face. Yet when she heard 
his step on the stairs, happiness sprang 
into her heart, and a myriad of torches 
glowed behind her eyes. 

“T’m afraid I’m very early,” he said; 
“but I couldn’t help that.” 

“That’s one thing you need never 
avoid,” she replied in a tone that was 
almost a carol; “you could never come 
too early.” 

“Had any other callers since I was 
here?” he asked. 

“Yes, Mrs. Farley was here yester- 
day,” she said. “She told you?” 

“She telephoned me; I haven’t seen 
her since Wednesday!” 

“She’s awfully nice,” Barbara re- 
marked. She nestled beside him, and 


ventured a question. 


| do the same things. 
| house only twice a week.” 





“How often do see her in the 
week, Leonard?” 

He hesitated for a moment; then con- 
quered his brief reluctance, and replied: 

“Generally twice a week, Wednesday 
afternoons, and pretty nearly all day 
Sunday.” 

Barbara was silent. Evidently he 
did not count the Monday and Thurs- 
day tennis games, because then he was 
not alone with her. Sundays he proba- 
bly saw as much of her husband and 
children as he did of her, but Wednes- 
day he was alone with her, for that 
was the day her children were out of 
the way, the day she had said she looked 
forward to. Four times a week seemed 
very often to Barbara; Hare did not 
appear to be planning to come to her 
oftener than that. 

“TIT see her in between times, too,” 
Hare went on in a precise voice, “for 
we know the same group of people, and 
But I call at the 


you 


“She’s worth it,” Barbara said. 

“But I don’t think,” he went on, 
“that I’ll be able to spend my full Sun- 
days there after this.” 

Barbara smiled at him. 

“Do you know,” she said, “that I 
nearly called you up during my free 
hour yesterday, between twelve and 
half past—” 

“That’s a bad time to telephone me,” 
he said abruptly. 

Barbara recalled acutely that Helen 
Farley had interrupted her in the same 
hasty manner to say that she was not 
free at that hour. Did they telephone 
to each other every day? And, to face 
the question at last, did Helen love 
him, or was she merely one of these 
married women interested in masculine 
society, and pleased with the particu- 


lar admiration of some _ attractive 
bachelor? She remembered that Annie 
Bestor had said that Helen and her 


husband had not one idea in common. 
“After all, I’d nothing to say that I 
can’t say now,” she murmured. 


HE dinner at the Farleys was not 

an experience Barbara entirely en- 
joyed, She liked their beautiful house 
of redwood, weathered to a soft shade, 
and she was interested in seeing that 
Helen’s exquisite drawing room had 
been designed not for itself, but as a 


background for its mistress. Farley 
was quite what Annie Bestor had led 
her to expect, a man who mingled the 
commonplace and power. His person- 
ality was without charm, and his ideas 
were conventional and unilluminated: 
his implication of power lay in the 
fact that he was the head of a large 
business corporation which made money 
He had seen a public need; and had 
exploited it along well-worn lines. Bar. 
bara realized that he could give his 
wife only money, but she asked herself 
a bit cynically, where Helen Farley’s 
charm would be without that money. 


HE children were good-looking and 

well-ma:nered.* Altogether it was a 
delightful family, and they showed 
Barbara true Californian hospitality, 
At first she felt free of spirit but as 
the dinner progressed, that sense of re- 
straint came over her which she had 
learned to recognize as the precursor 
of jealousy. Hare was taking as much 
pains to call her “Barbara” as he was 
to call Helen “Mrs. Farley.” She did 
not like that. His tie with her was 
closer, of course, but Farley and his 
wife were not supposed to know that. 
Was not her Christian name being used 
to convince Farley? 

Even after they took their leave, and 
Barbara had Hare to herself, she was 


vaguely disquieted by the trend of 
their conversation. She said to him 
that beautiful as the Farley house 


was, she did not like it so well as she 
did Grassmere. 

“Nor I,” he said. “I have always liked 
Grassmere better than any other house 
I’ve ever seen. If all goes well with us, 
when we’re old, let us go back there.” 

“Oh, if we could,” she said. “Per- 
haps Stephen will sell it to us.’ 

She felt his arm stiffen. 

“You—what did you say, Barbara?” 
he asked. 

“Is it possible you 
stood that Anita left 
Stephen?” she cried. 

“You didn’t tell me,” he said quietly. 
“I’m sorry you are to lose it.” 

“Oh, my dear, if the stars come back 


haven’t under- 
Grassmere to 


to us, what does it matter?” she 
whispered. 
“Tt doesn’t, of course, to me. But 


that place should have been yours.” 

Something in his tone vaguely dis- 
turbed her. But then, she reminded 
herself, she had been upset all after- 
noon. She began to talk of Thornton 
and his lawsuit, ashamed that she had 
forgotten to speak of him, in her ab- 
sorption of her own affairs. She dwelt 
indignantly on the fact that Lucia 
Streeter had jilted him. “So that’s why 
she’s coming back,” Hare said. “I won- 
dered. I thought she’d make her father 
stay there till the marriage. I had a 
note from her to-day.” 

During the days that followed Bar- 
bara knew more pain than joy. There 
were hours when she felt that Hare’s 
critical mind held dominion over his 
heart. He was not making the progress 
in love that she expected. She tried to 
absorb herself in her school work, and 
she wrote long letters to Thornton, 
wanting, so far as she could, to atone 
for what she considered her desertion 


of him. He wrote that he had paid his 
false debt to Langrel, was living in 
Grassmere until she should want it, 


for he meant it to be hers; and was 
reading hard at his medical textbooks. 
He had made arrangements to go back 
to medical school and graduate with the 
current class. 


NE day she called on Hare’s mother. 

Mrs. Hare kept her waiting for a 
little while in the drawing room which 
Barbara felt had been furnished accord- 
ing to Helen Farley’s taste. Mrs. Hare 
came in with her usual little fluttering 
cough, her listening eyes and her air of 
having her hand at her mouth in 
frightened fashion. Barbara went 
toward her with a protecting rush of 
pity. This was still the sad, alarmed 
little creature who had fought all her 
life to save to respectability the hus- 
band whom she loved, and of whom she 
was ashamed. 

“T beg your pardon,” Barbara cried, 
taking Mrs. Hare’s hands in hers. 
was so preoccupied in looking at this 
attractive room that I didn’t hear you 
come in. It’s very charming, don’t you 
think so?” 

“It’s mighty pretty,” Mrs. Hare said. 
“I’m used to it now, but at first I missed 
my own things. Sit down again, Miss 
Barbara. It certainly is good of you to 
come and see an old woman like me.” 

Mrs. Hare’s manner was rather that 
of a social inferior addressing a Lady 
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Bountiful. The time was when Barbara 
had unquestioningly accepted the atti- 
rar 8 but now it embarrassed her. She 
vy that talking about the old places 
= people in Albemarle County only in- 
tensified it, and she led the talk to Hare 
and his achievements. *At first Mrs. 
Hare acted as if Barbara was confer- 
ring a favor on her son by noticing that 
e had risen in the world. But Bar- 
bara would have none of that. 

“Pm so proud to be his friend,” she 
aid. “No young man in Albemarle 
County has accomplished what he has. 
And he is modest about it all.” 

She said more of the same sort of 
thing, until Mrs. Hare forgot herself 
in her pride in her son. She topped 
all Barbara’s praises. 

“He’s so good to me,” she said hum- 
bly; “he ain’t never going to be ashamed 
of his old mother. There was a time, 
Miss Barbara, when I was mighty 
feared of that. It would have been nat- 
ural enough, considering how far he 
has gone beyond me.” 

“It would never be natural for 
him,” Barbara replied warmly. “He 
js proud of you, as he has every rea- 
son to be.” 

“Oh, I ain’t nothing,” the mother re- 
plied. “All I’ve ever done was to work as 
hard as I could for him, and now he 
works hard for me.” 

Ah, no, he worked hard for himself, 
and allowed her to share in the results; 
Barbara knew that there was no com- 
parison in the service of the two. 

“IT never was at ease about it,” Mrs. 
Hare went on, “till I came here. I 


Lloyd-George Counts the Cost 


Continued from page 6 


What is the satisfaction? Oh, it killed 
two hundred Boers—fathers of fam- 
ilies, sons of mothers, who wept for 
them. Are you satisfied to give your 
old-age pensions for that?” 

And when in the mid-war elections 
he addressed the supposedly “weak 
spot” in his constituency, Nevin, where 
there was strong resentment against 
his “unpatriotic” stand, he said. 

“Five years ago the electors of Car- 
narvon Boroughs handed me a strip of 
blue paper, the certificate of my elec- 
tion, to hand to the Speaker as their 
accredited representative. If I never 
again represent Carnarvon Boroughs in 
the House of Commons, I shall at least 
have the satisfaction of handing back 
to them that blue paper with no stain 
of human blood upon it.” 

I was fully aware that the purely 
chivalrous motives of Great Britain in 
this war were not everywhere accepted; 
so I asked if opportunism did not play 
some part in the decision—if it was not 
deemed expedient to “take on” Germany 
when Russia and France were sure to 
lend a mailed fist. 

“It is as difficult to measure the mo- 
tives of nations as it is of individuals,” 
answered the Chancellor. “I know it is 
part of the German policy to represent 
our interference as a calculated move 
of selfish craft to capture the trade and 
shipping of a dangerous rival, and to 
annex colonies whose prosperity had ex- 
cited our greed. But this I know is 
true—after the guarantee given that 
sthe German fleet would not attack the 
coast of France or annex any French 
territory, J would not have been a 
party to a declaration of war, had Bel- 
gium not been invaded, and I think I 
can say the same thing for most, if not 
all, of my colleagues. 


Germany’s Gravest Error 


“TF Germany had been wise,” con- 

tinued Mr. Lloyd-George, “she would 
not have set foot on Belgian soil. The 
Liberal Government, then, would not 
have intervened. Germany made a 
grave mistake.” 

Which is among the most interesting 
and important observations so far made 
upon the war by those who know. 

“I do not like war,” insisted the 
Chancellor; “but there is one thing 
about this war I like: we have entered 
into it with a perfectly clear conscience. 
We have nothing to gain, and I do not 
mind telling you I am glad of it. 
should have been sorry to ask a nice, 
honest, upright lad to risk his life for 
the greed of gain. I could not have 
done it. My two boys are in the new 
army—two as nice boys as you will 
find in the world. And the Prime 
Minister’s sons are going to the front. 
Iam devoted to my boys. Do you think 
I would send them to risk their lives 
for low greed? No, I should be ashamed 
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never could seem to believe that all his | 
fine friends would be kind to me, too. | 
“Now and then, before I came out, 
Mrs. Farley used to send me little} 
things, but I always thought he got her 
to do it. I was always expecting his 
fine friends would get him away from 
me. It just seemed to me that when 
he’d left home, I’d lost him.” 

“But you know that you never can,” 
Barbara murmured. 


RS. HARE was launched on the 
full tide of emotional reminiscence. 
“Then I was always afraid he’d 
marry some girl that would take him 
away. Leonard never was one to con- 
fide, but he’d sometimes tell me Kis 
plans. I tried to think I wanted him 
to fall in love for his own happiness, 
but all the time I was feared that when 
he did I’d lose him. The time he told 
he was going to ask that rich girl to 
marry him I had to live on my knees 
to get the strength to bear it. I reckon it 
was wrong in me, but I was glad when 
she refused him. ’Tain’t wise for a man 
raised poor to marry a rich girl.” 
Barbara’s heart grew cold and 
heavy. Her chill seemed to have com- 
municated itself to Mrs. Hare, who 
started, and looked guilty. “I reckon 
I’ve run on too much,” she said hastily. 
“But you are from home, and talking to 
you this afternoon seemed like talking 
to myself, Miss Barbara.” . ' 
“T like to hear about Leonard,” said 
Barbara lamely. 


(To be Continued Next Week) 


of myself. But to fight for freedom, 
liberty, honor, and good will among 
nations, to fight to put an end to the 
intolerable tyranny of Prussian mili- 
tarism, they are glad to go, and they 
have my blessing.” 

“Notwithstanding this spirit animat- 
ing British volunteer soldiers,” I in- 
terposed, “German critics persist in 
casting slurs upon England’s ‘hireling 
armies.” The truth is—” 

“That our new army will be the most 
democratic and the most self-sacrificing 
that has ever rallied to a nation’s 
colors,” declared Mr. Lloyd-George. 
“You have been able to see in London, 
and in the country the enthusiastic 
movement which by voluntary enlist- 
ments for the duration of the war, with- 
out the constraint of conscription. has 
enabled us to assemble nearly a million 
and a half soldiers since August 2, and 
which system will shortly supply us 
with 2,500,000. 

“And fine soldiers, verily! All the 
pick of the nation, the best and the 
bravest of all classes of society, intel- 
lectuals as well as workmen, rich as 


unionists as well as our most brilliant 
scholars of Oxford and Cambridge, the 
bench and bar as well as the shop, the 
factory as well as the club, have fur- 
nished these hundreds of thousands of 
vigorous young men of from twenty- 
one to thirty-six years with whom my 
colleague, Lord Kitchener, has formed 
his new army. 

“Before the spring, 500,000 new sol- 
diers, superb, magnificently trained, 
and full of enthusiasm, will have 
joined those who, side by side with the 
valiant sons of the French democracy, 
are struggling at the present time, from 
the Yser to Belfort, to bring about the 
end of Prussian militarism, and to 
establish the liberty of Europe and that 
of Germany herself. And this will con- 
tinue unto the end, unto victory.” 

“Your revenue raising, as well as 
your new army, is democratic, isn’t it?” 
I asked. 

“Is democratic, and has been demo- 
cratic ever since the Liberal Govern- 
ment took office. You have seen my 
new Budget? I did not hesitate to raise 
£40,000,000 by the income tax. I doubled 
the income tax, and unanimously it was 
passed by the House of Commons.” 

A short explanation: In England, on 
the principle laid down by Mr. Asquith 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer, a 
difference is made between earned and 
unearned income. Before the war the 
rate on unearned income was a shilling 
and three-pence per pound (roughly, 
30 cents on every $5). It is now a 
half crown; so that a man pays to the 
Government on unearned income, one- 
eighth! Besides, there is a supertax on 
all excess of income above £2,500. This, 
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too, was doubled. Making the com- 
parison, can you see our home-bred 
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VELVET JOE TO SALESMEN 


Quality’s a right smart help— 

But goods can’t “sell themselves”; 
It takes some shore nuff sellin’ talk 
To move ’em off the shelves. 

Jus’ try to sell a dollar bill 
Marked down to forty-nine. 

The quality is thar. Yo’ job’s 

To prove it’s geniwine. 


ELVET’S got the quality all 
right, but how am I goin’ to 


prove it to you unless you try it? 


I can tell you about that aged-in-the-wood 
mellowness which makes VELVET the 
Smoothest Smoking Tobacco. | can tell you 
about the tobacco taste of VELVET, Ken- 
tucky’s Burley de Luxe, and of its rich, 
fragrant, slow burning qualities. But | can’t 
tell you so as you can taste. 


All you ask of a customer is that he'll try 
yo’ line. And I'm askin’ you to try mine— 


VELVET. 


I always like to add a travelin’ man to my 
visitin’ list. Because I'll bet thar ain't any 
class that are mo’ willin’ to give things a fair 
trial, an’ for that reason, thar’s no class o’ men 


that are mo’ regular VELVET smokers. 


An’ ev'rytime I see a salesman smokin’ 


VELVET, | says to myself: 


“Thar goes a livin’, breathin’, hustlin’ 
VELVET advertise- 

ment.” For ef a sales- 

man finds a good thing, 

he ain’t afraid to boost 

it. He likes to pass it 


along. apbvct pe 
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We've been asked many times why smokers never 


tire of MURADS. 


It is because they are made of 

17 DIFFERENT TURKISH TOBACCOS. 

Each of these different Turkish varieties is fameus 
for some delightful quality 


One is mild 


one rich 


—one full-bodied—one aromatic, and so on 
make MURAD the unvarying, different cigarette. 


You can tire of one tobacco 
skillfully combined. 


you car 


They 


ttre of 17 varieties 


That's why you never tire of MURADS 


nae gy 


Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 


FIFTEEN CENTS 


THE TURKISH CIGARETTE 


100% PURE TURKISH TOBACCO 





Protect your feet with- 
out over heating them. 


NOTE THIS: 


You can depend on the dealer who 


sells“ EVERSTICK” to carry the best of everything 


None 
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Without This 
Patented 
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millionaires accept a levy like this with- 
out protest? Well, there has been no 
grumbling in England. 

“And this is not, by any means, the 
full extent of our financial contribu- 
tion,” the Chancellor reminded me. 
“You must add to the great resources 
which we have at our disposal through 
the income tax the amount that our 
new loan—heavily oversubscribed, by the 
way—will give to the cause of Great 
Britain and her Allies. This amounts 
to considerably more than two billion 
dollars. In my judgment the last few 
hundred millions may win this war. 
The first hundred millions our enemies 
can stand as well as we can, but the 
last they cannot, thank God. I think, 
therefore, cash is going to count much 
more than people possibly imagine. 
Silver bullets! We have won with 
silver bullets before—we financed Eu- 
rope in the greatest war we ever 
fought, and that is what won. of 
course, British tenacity and British 
courage always contribute heavily, and 
always will, but British cash tells, too. 
When the enemy is absolutely ex- 
hausted financially, we shall be getting 
our second breath—‘wind,’ you call it 
—and our third, and our fourth, and 
we will spend our last before we are 
ever beaten.” 

“Of course it is bound to be a very 
costly war,” | observed. 

“The cost of no war has 
proximated the cost of the present 
war,” replied the Chancellor. “The 
largest amount spent by Great Britain 
on war in a single year before the pres- 
ent war was £71,000,000. The Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic Wars cost in 


even ap- 


the aggregate £831,000,000; that war 
was spread over twenty years. The 
Crimean War cost £67.500,000; that 


| was spread over three financial years. 


| one year,” I 


The Boer War cost £211,000,000; that 
was spread over four financial years. 
The first full year of this war will cost 
-—cost Great Britain at least £450,000.- 
000.” (And don’t forget, American 
reader, to multiply by five!) 

“Almost half a billion poun’s—-two 
and a half billion dollars—shot away in 
remarked, gone up in 
smoke, wasted.” 

“No, not all,” corrected the Chancel- 
lor. “We have at least 2,000,000 men 
serving the country under arms at the 
present time, and when the next mil 
lion is fully enlisted, as I confidently 
anticipate it will be 
tary service in the course of the next 
few months there will be 3,000,000 men 
under arms. It is forgotten too often 
that in addition to a very considerable 
army we are maintaining a huge navy 
as well. The separation allowances 
[Husband going to the front agrees to 
give part of his pay to wife, and Gov- 
e’nment adds a tidy bit—tthe separation 
allowance], to our troops and to those 
serving in the navy are on a more 
liberal seale than those of any other 
country in the world. When the mil- 
lion new men are added to the army 
the separation allowances will cost all 
of £65,000,000—all to the families of 
men fighting for this country.” 

“And the end of it all?” I asked. 

“A lasting peace, I hope and believe,” 
aid Mr. Lloyd-George. “Already I 
have told you that we have nothing to 
gain. I mieht modify that statement 
to this extent—that the war ought cer- 
tainly to brine about a reduction in 
costly armaments—a reduction to Great 
Britain in her naval expenditure, pro- 
vided this could be done’ without 
threatening the safety of the Empire. 
This would be a great gain of course.” 

“After the violation of the Belgian 
Treaty by Germany, after the willful 
disregard of the Harue Conventions by 
the Prussians, do you look for a per- 
manent peace?” It was Lord Reading, 
not I, who asked the question, and there 
was little optimism in his tone of voice. 
Notwithstanding: 

“T do,” responded the Chancellor, 
decidedly. “I look for—I believe there 
will come peace predicated, first of all, 
on new geographical boundaries — 
boundaries based on national lines, on 
the will of the respective peoples; and 
secondly, on a mutual pledge of the 
signatories, not only to respect guar- 
anteed neutrality, but to chastise the 
nation which offers to break the in- 
ternational compact.” 


and under volun 


Lloyd-George, Insurgent 


IVE shift from villain to hero on 

England’s political stage is effected 
automatically by the alternating cur- 
rent of public opinion. The man bent 
on large success, whether representing 


an English, Scotch, or Welsh consti 
uency, has to have the power 4, , ~ 
stituting himself a storm 
causing political controversy to 
about him personally, of making himself 
the hub round which warring faction, 
revolve. No ‘man in all England cae 
this power to so great a degree 4 
David Lloyd-George—for fifteen ot, 
the stormy petrel of British politics— 
the original insurgent! ? 

Yet, three months after war be. 
gan, by unanimous consent of the Com- 
mons, he doubled his Budget, the Lords 
agreeing, with scarcely a murmur from 
the Tories, and was acclaimed by foe 
as well as friend a truly great Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer, worthy to fol. 
low Pitt, who found the money at the 
close of the eighteenth century, and 
Gladstone, who was Chancellor at the 
time of the Crimean War. 

More than a “storm center” is Lloyd. 
George, as the working classes of Eng- 
land appreciate. Consistently he has 
had their support, for they believe what 
he believes—and translates into law. 
His land taxation, his robust part in 
the granting of old-age pensions, his 
insurance act, and his developing policy 
of freeing the land “shackled with the 
chains of feudalism”—all prove him a 
constructive statesman, and such he is 
accepted in America. Do you wonder 

was curious, indeed eager, to meet 
“the little Welsh lawyer’? 


A Maker of Slogans 


con- 
of 
rage 


Cent 3 


TOOK my leave after our conversa- 

tion, not unmoved by what the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had said, and 
tremendously impressed with “the little 
Welsh lawyer.” Since then I have 
thought much about him, recalled many 
things said for and against him, tried 
to size him up. Somehow, the net re- 
sult clings about two incidents. 

I happened to be a guest at a 
lwncheon when Lloyd-George’s Queen’s 
Hall speech, “Honor and Dishonor,” 
was talked over, picked to pieces. Dis- 
cussion finally revolved about one sen- 
tence—“‘The Prussian junker is the 
road hog of Europe’—and opinions 
were freely expressed whether or not 


this simile was in good taste. I was 
told that the speech had been much 
discussed in high circles, and _ that 


aristocratic ladies strongly condemned 
the road-hog passage, deeming it hor- 
ribly vulgar. 

With difficulty I held my tongue: for, 
aside from the question of the appro- 
priateness of the figure of speech, it 
appealed to me as a slowan—just as 
“silver bullets” appeals. Lloyd-George 
is the great slogan maker of Great 
Britain. Of all speakers in the Empire 
he has the punch. 

But the upper-class English people 
don’t care for punch. When Lloyd- 
George says of a Tory action: “It is 
like compounding a spree on a Satur- 
day night by putting a threepenny bit 
in the plate on Sunday,” they laugh, 
because they can’t help it, but shake 
their heads afterward and murmur: 
“How vulgar!” They are slaves to 
rhetoric, these upper-class English. In- 
stead of punch, they think to be states- 
manlike a speaker must be ponderous, 
platitudinous, capable only, 
as Lloyd-George said of a Tory opponent, 
“of rendering commonplaces harmless 
by making them uninteresting.” 

When a man is light of touch, witty, 
and a sure shot, he is, for some inex- 
plicable reason, called shallow; doubt- 
less because he is not dull and stodgy. 
Which brings me to the second instance. 

In a Surrey town where I go to write 
these days there is a nice old fellow 
vho lets out saddle horses. At one 
time he was a coachman attached to 4 
great house, and from his Tory em- 
ployer took his politics, as servants 
often do. To this day he votes against 
Liberal candidates. Conversing with 
him, I said that I had met Lloyd-George 
the day before. Immediately he was all 
attention. “A man of ability?” he asked. 

“Very able,” I replied; “very im 
pressive.” 

“T thought so,” he said. r 
of his politics, but I believe in him. 
His insurance act is a grand idea. At 
first it was not thought well of by 
some, but it is working fine, and will 
be a blessing to very many poor people. 
He must be very much of a man— 
Lloyd-George.” 

One could afford to be termed vulgar, 
even shallow, if one so surely could ad- 
vance the common good. And uphold 
the small nationality! 


sonorous 


“T am not 


Henry Beach Needham in the United 
States and Great Britain. 
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The Hudson Stands at the 
Peak Place in Its Class 


It Took Four Years to Get There 


Bear these things in mind when 
you come to choose among the 
1915 models: 


The HUDSON Six-40 was the 
pioneer in this popular Light Six 
type. It was started four years 
ago. And the foremost engineer- 
ing corps in this industry has been 
working four years on it. 

Every crudity has been elimi- 
nated. Every detail has been re- 
fined to the limit. You see here 
the result of development. 


And this car has been driven, 
by 10,000 owners, perhaps 25 mil- 
lion miles. It has made its records 
on nearly everyroad. It has proved 
itself under every condition. All 
your questions about it—what it 
can do and what it can stand— 
have been answered countless 
times. 

There are no theories today in 
this HUDSON Six-40. Every fea- 
ture is a proved success. 


10,000 Men Who Know 


You can see for yourself its ultra- 
refinement, its beauty, its finish, its 
idealequipment. The scales willtell 
its lightness. A ten-mile ride will 
show its perfect balance, its flexi- 
bility, its freedom from vibration. 

But there remain these all-im- 
portant questions: Is it compe- 
tent to cope with difficult condi- 
tions? Is it sturdy, reliable, en- 
during? Is it economical of tires 
and gasoline? 

Those are questions to be an- 
swered by experience. With the 
HUDSON Six-40 there are 10,000 
men who know. There are 5000 
last-yvear models running, and 
5000 this-year models. 


Wherever you are there are 


owners to tell you that this car, in 
the points most important, excels 
any car they know. 


These are New Problems 


A vast number of new problems 
came up in creating this light, 
economical Six. This great sav- 
ing in weight called for better ma- 
terials, better engineering. It called 
for a new-type, high-speed motor 
to lessen engine shocks. Almost 
every detail of old-time cars had 
to be revised. 


Such radical changes are risky 
until they are tested out. The 
best engineers make mistakes in 
them. This HUDSON Six-40 will 
appeal to the careful because it 
has met those tests. 


This year, if you pay over $1200, 
you are bound to want a Six. If 
you care to avoid waste and over- 
tax, you will want the modern 
Light Six. 

A short time ago the HUDSON 
Six-40 was the one car of this type. 
Today there are many, due to 
Hudson success. The question is 
not Which type? It is Which car 
of this type has the best record be- 
hind it? Which is the safest in- 
vestment ? Which is the standard, 
the class car? 

There are ten thousand owners 
in 43 countries to say that that car 
is the HUDSON. We refer you 
to any one of them. 

7-Passenger Phaeton, $1550 f. o. b. Detroit. 
Canadian Price, $2100, f. o. b. Detroit, Duty 
Paid. Four other styles of bodies. 

The HUDSON Company never loses in- 
terest in the cars it sells. So long as the 
car is in service, we maintain our interest 
in the character of service. That’s one 
great reason for HUDSON reputation. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


HUDSON SIX-40 $1550 
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The Supreme Test of Delco Ignition 


HE advent of the high speed eight-cylinder 
motor has called upon Delco ignition to perform 
feats heretofore believed impossible. 


These engines frequently reach a speed of 3000 
more revolutions a minute. 


That m 


cylinders every sixty seconds. 


Twelve 


minute the contact points in the 


distributor 


close the electric circuit. 


If you 
thousand j 
current 
of fire was 


Yet each spark is absolutely dis- 
tinct and separate, and is delivered 
onatimeschedule that does not vary 
one ten-thousandth part of asecond 

Never before has any ignition 
system been called 
form such a feat. 

The eight-cylinder motors turn- 
ing over 1500 to 2000 revolutions 
a minute are simple problems in 
comparison. 


And yet 


tion—the ignition that has made 
possible the high speed eight, is 


Two 


Equipped Cars, furnish world wide proof of Delco leadership 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company, Dayton, Ohio 


you would say 
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HTING CRANKING IGNITION 





“e RIC 


eans 12000 sparks distributed among eight 


thousand times every identical in every respect with the 
ignition that is every 
Delco equipped car. 

The high speed eight is simply 
its supreme achievement 

Delco ignition insures a hot, 
constant spark in starting, in run- 
ning at low speeds or in covering 
a mile a minute. 

lhe same hot spark is there at 
20 revolutions a minute as at 
3000. The same maximum Eff- 
ciency is insured in the low speed 
four as in the high speed eight. 

And always remember this— 
Delco ignition is simply one func- 
tionofcomplete Delco Equipment. 

‘The cranking and lighting of 
your Delco equipped car are just 
this same Delco igni- as efficient, just as dependable 
under all operating conditions as 
is the ignition. 


used on 


head must open and 
could see the twelve 
umps of high tension 
the How 


continuous. 


upon to per- 


hundred thousand Owners driving 200,000 Delco 
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WARNING: 


know the so-called ~ 
cause it requires the questionable drug acetanilid to pre- 
_Dioxogen is so pure it needs no acetanilid to make 
it “keep.” We guarantee it no matter how long it is kept. 


serve it. 


Promptly cleanse any fresh cut 


Dioxogen 


and you absolutely prevent the ever-present 
danger of festering or serious blood poison 
that may follow the merest scratch. Ask 
your druggist for a bottle of Dioxogen today 


Dioxogen 
by chemi- 
cal test is 


99 916 
1000 
or wound with per cent 
pure. It is 
the choice 
of people 
who un- 
derstand. 
have no regrets. 


Look at the label if someone offers you a 
peroxide “just as good” as Dioxogen. You'll 
just as good” is impure and inferior be- 
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set up in a hal x pin boys Only attendant needed is mar 
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Continued from page 8 


comfortable. 


“Lord lumme, What 


some one here! 


been a care-free, callous, cursing trooper. 
He was horribly smashed, and but for 
his identification disk we should scarcely 
have known who he was. 

The subaltern stopped eating, his ap- 
petite gone. Surreptitiously he spat 
away a mouthful of half-chewed biscuit. 

The afternoon grew worse. To one’s 
own terror was added the hideous fear 
that a shell would fall among the al- 
ready wounded men, crowding the little 
space hehind the farmhouse. 

The doctor suggested that if I could 
let him have a couple of men to direct 
those wounded men who could walk he 
would send them back to the Chateau of 
St. Marguerite, 
lay, three miles to the rear. 


not be moved till darkness, for in “the 
civilized warfare” of to-day neither 
combatant allows the field ambulance to 
approach the firing line during daylight. | 

The afternoon wore on. Several of 


for the wounded men. I had a 
cubes of condensed soup in my pockets, 
and the pleasantest duty of the day was 
the distribution of some two quarts of 
steaming nourishment to those injured 
men «who could swallow it. 

Our poor doctor, who had been work- 
ing at least forty-eight hours without 
cessation, refused to stop ministering 
to the wounded, 
work had been supplemented by the ar- 
rival of two infantry surgeons. One of 
the new medicos noticed that our sur- 
geon was in no condition to be on his 
feet. A temperature of 103 degrees was 
the record of the thermometer. Exami- 
nation presently revealed a bullet wound. 

Under cross-examination our little 
doctor admitted he had been hit three 
days before. 

The sun was already getting low when 
through the woods there came, grum- 
bling and blaspheming, two companies 
of infantry. In skirmishing order they 
passed through our dressing station. 

Whether the sight of the wounded 
gave them added ginger, 


Without bugle or band, without a cheer, 


chine guns spoke lustily and under that 
cover the gallant lads raced for the 
crossroads. 

We could hear the cry raised by the 
enemy in the first trench as our in- 
fantry broke upon and over them. 


Tommy on the Job 


HE British soldier works almost si- 
lently. The German shouts, sings, and 
blows a tin trumpet on beginning to ad- 
vance. When a shell falls in a British 
trench, killing and maiming, or when a 
machine gun finds its range, there is 
silence in the British line. The Germans 
squeal when badly hit. Half an hour 
later batches of German prisoners be- 
gan to arrive. The village was ours! 
In the west an angry sun colored the 
landscape with its blood-red rays. After 
a final salvo of death-dealing shells in 
a final “good night,” the batteries, one 
by one, ceased their din. From a 
there approached softly lowing cows, 
now deserted farm. A trooper of bu- 
colic training rounded them up and cap- 
tured hot milk for the wounded men. 
Suddenly the “fall-in” sounded. We 
were to be relieved. The infantry were 
to take over the whole line. The cavalry 
brigade were to return to billet. 
Through the dark woods in clogging 


mud we marched back to our horses. 
Once clear of the woods our road was 
lighted by burning farmhouses. From 


flaming barns we heard the piteous low- 
ing of ‘imprisoned cattle or the frantic 
barking of chained dogs. A group of 
peasantry implored an officer to let them 
through our lines to tend their stock. 
One of them held an ill bandaged head 
with both hands. His brother had been 
killed by the last shell fired that day. 
At the convent on the hill we halted 
while sad-faced Sisters trooped out on 
to the road bearing beakers of coffee. 
The Mother Superior stood in the road- 
| way as we marched away and blessed 

us with uplifted hand. A day later the 
| convent was reduced toashes. Warishell! 





a blasted mess !”” With infinite care we | 
dragged out what a moment before had | 


order, they suddenly increased their 
pace and doubled to the wood edge. 
“Din , ~ ail . 

Fix bayonets and charge!” sounded. | 


The Baptism of Fire\\ 23 


Then he uttered a grunt. | 





where the ambulances | 


The lying-down cases, of course, could | 


us busied ourselves with making hot tea | 
few | 


although by now his | 


or whether by | 


the Somersets advanced on the village. | 
From the extreme right flank two ma- 


meadow tortured and torn by shell fire | 


returning by habit to be milked at the | 
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i Why not cut your furniture cost 
Write for Free intwo? We can help you do it. 


Bookof Brooks Our original method a eee 
“ «3,7? in sections saves packing cos 

Master-Built % freight « osts—% the factory 
Furniture. 


flo or space usually required. We 
can sive you everything for 
, Office or Club—your choice 
of | Cc ok ynial, Mission or Flanders 
designs all quarter-sawed Oak 
—neither are we W—pbesutifully finished. 
jobbers or whole- This rocker is a magnificent 
salers We are specimen of skilled workman 
simply straight aip— tage comiertabto— a 
t fan — ooking soli quarter - sawec 
nanusac ture A oak. Like all Brooks ‘Master 
vith an original pujit Furniture 
method of ship- We Ship It in Easil 
ping best quality bled Sections. You 
furniture in sec- Together With Ease. 
tions direct to Lets few minutes’ work eave you covers 

-Vvery ace dollars. It's worth while ousands 
JOU, SVETy Hece people in all parts of the world have fur 
Quaranteed. ished their homes, buying direct from 
our factory 


Weare nota 
mail-order house 


Assem- 
an Put It 


Write today. 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1102 Brooks Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 














Largest plant of its kind in the world. 




































Store Profits 





Increased $3120 Yearly 


Confectionery, drug and department 
stores, theatres, restaurants, new 
a year-’round 


stands, etc., are reaping 
harvest of spot- 

cash sales from 

this famous 

BUTTER-KIST 

Corn Popper. 

Hundreds o 
records to prove 
that it pays five 
times as much 
profit per square 
foot as anything 
else in the store 
Stands any- 
where—needs 
only 26 by 32 in- / 
ches of space— 
move a Chair and 
you have room 
forit. Runsitself. 

Proven profits $25 to $60 weekly. 
Small confectioner sells $5 to $16 per 
day. Large department store wetted 
$508.50 in 28 days! 

Turns out 1 bag in 48 seconds— 
$7.75 per hour. Pops, separates and 
butters automatically—no watching — 
no work—no stock to carry—no muss. 


BUTTER-KIST 


Pop-Corn | 
With Butter-Kist Prizes 


“Everybody's” asking for the famous 
BUTTER-KIST~the big, fluffy, white 





flakes—crisp, crackling and clean—evenly 
buttered and piping hot untouched by 
hands. The finest, flavory, savory treat | 
that ever tantalized a mortal’s palate--wr/h | 


a coaxing fragrance that makes people hun- 
gry for BUTTER-KIST. 

Every bag bears pictures of the valuable 
BUTTER-KIST Kiddies and trademark 
that thousands are saving and sending to 
us for handsome prizes Brings people 
back to your store for more Bb 
KIST—throws trade to other departments. 


Pay From Your Sales 


A small payment down puts the BUT 
TER-KIST Corn Popper in your store with 
all privileges included. Then it pays for 
itself in short order. 

Superbly built of plate glass 


» mahogany, 


oak or white enamel and metal parts of 
polished aluminum and nickel. Beautifies 
your store—motion draw crowds— starts 
evrybody talking and eating “BUTTER- 
KIST?I”’ 


“The Little Gold Mine” FREE 


Handsome new book, “The Little Gold 
Mine,” gives facts, figures, proof of profits 
and photographs. Valuable to any ag 
gressive dealer. Sent free postpaid. Write 
for it at once— you lose $5 to $16 in sales 
every day you delay. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 


1615 Van Buren St. Indianapolis, Ind. 
(69) 
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The Edge Stays Sharp 


Here is a pocket knife that does 
stay sharp under the hardest 
tests. Blades are fine English 
crucible steel and the springs 
are always tight. 


KEEN KUTTER 


pocket knives are guaranteed to E 
make good and are sold with the 
understanding that the dealer 
willrefundthepriceif they don’t. 
Send for our Cutlery Booklet No. BM 551. 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
No. K3471 SIMMONS HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


Suteo 93.0%. 
ket Kni . 
7 Blaces * St. Louis U. S. A. 
My T 
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Prevents Decay 


Dentists advise ifs use. 


All Druggists, 25 Cents. 
4 Trial Size Can and Booklet sent on ~ 


Me te receipt of Five Cents. 
McKesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St. NewYork. 








mebbe, or mebbe more. 
| oath on it. 


| not keep them back. 
| tripping the lead dogs as he ran, kick- 
| ing out with both legs so as to knock the 


| going to last. 
| but I sure see my mistake. 


| drop mighty soon. 
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Davidson Creek 


Continued from page 13) 


raw under the chafe of his rough gary 
ments, yet he set his lips and always 
came back for more torture when Hess 
was nearly spent. 

Outremont had no one to spell him, 
because no woman could begin to take 
that rapid pace. He ran alone and bore 
the brunt of the strain. Only his enor- 
mous frame and bellowslike lungs made 
it possible. With the help of infrequent 
rests when their lead was safe he stuck 


|to the furious drive, a feat that no 


other man of the thirty score could 
have accomplished. And none of these 
were called on to attempt it. They were 
mushing in pairs, spelling each other at 
regular intervals. With this advantage 
they were gaining on the leaders, and 


| Gayle knew the moment was approach- 
| ing when he would have other things to 


do besides running. They were coming 
to the junction of Duncan Creek and 
the Mayo River, and, as the ex-marshal 
had prophesied, those in the rear by pro- 
longed and continual spurts had gradu- 
ally closed up on each other and were 
beginning to crowd. 


HEN they slewed round the turn 
and headed up the Mayo, Outre- 
mont stole a second to look at his watch. 
“Nearly eleven o’clock!” he called to 
Hess. 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed Hess. “It 
was away after eight when we left. 
Your watch must be stopped. We ain’t 
run them twenty-some miles in that 
time.” 

“Yes, we have,” Gayle assured him. 
“My watch isn’t stopped. We’ve run 
Duncan fast, but we'll run the Mayo 
faster. How far is it upriver, anyway, 
to the mouth of Davidson Creek?” 

“How do I know? Five or six miles, 
I won’t take my 
I never surveyed it. But 
watch your eye there, Gayle. They’re 
crowding thick out of the creek.” 

“Let them crowd!” chuckled Gayle, 
significantly. 

He took from his pocket what seemed 
to be a coiled snake, but when he shook 
out the coils he held a spare dog whip 
in his hand. 

The trail upriver was the trail to 
Mayo Bridge. It, too, was packed, and, 
lashed into the home stretch, the leading 
teams strained to their utmost. But 
the dogs behind, not hitherto driven to 
the limit, answered the challenge and 
came running strong. Gaunt, gray 
heads of huskies began to push up close 
to Outremont, and every time they 
pushed up, he slashed them over their 
noses. Whereat they shied, fell back, 
fouled other sleds, and spread general 
confusion. 

For a mile or two this expedient 
served. The drivers reviled Outremont, 
their voices rising in a raucous babel as 
calamity overtook them and they were 
scattered this way and that upon the 
ice. Yet no matter how many sleds 
were delayed, more shot on to take their 
places. 

In the next mile the whip alone could 
Gayle commenced 


beasts’ feet from under them and pile 


|them in a heap. The brutes all the 


while retaliated with savage snarls and 
snapping fangs. 

Outremont’s German socks and mack- 
inaw trousers were slashed to ribbons, 
and one vicious animal sank its jaws 
deep in his calf. 

And in the last mile Gayle was bat- 
tling with drivers as well as dogs. He 
held the strategic position, and he fought 
a glorious fight. The bitter whips 
writhed like black snakes round the 
parka hoods. Twice Tivoli Slavin, who 
had worked his way well up to the front, 
got him over the face, leaving white 
weals that looked like frostbite. In 
front of Outremont and almost under 
the running conflict, crouched Trudis, 
forcing on the weakening dogs. Thorpe’s 
team was also weakening, and Cronin 
Hess had time to slip back and aid 
Gayle in a red-hot skirmish that threat- 
ened to end in a regular blockade. 


2 wal they broke free once more, and, 
making some headway, the ex-mar- 
shal ran by his partner’s side. 

“Gayle,” he panted, “our dogs ain’t 
I thought they would, 
The brutes 
are better bred, and they certainly stand 
grief, but they weren’t as fresh at the 
start as them others. They’re going to 
We got to fool those 
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The Silent Partner 


in Hundreds of Businesses 


—that’s the part the Potter Coin Machine is 
playing, all over the country, in Banks, Depart- 
ment Stores, Ticket Offices, Cafes, Railways, 


Paymasters’ Offices, etc. It asks no share in 


your profits but it gives you far greater speed, 
accuracy, efficiency and economy in change- 
making than has ever been possible before. 


The Great 


Time Saver 


You are eager to grasp every opportunity to 
make your business more efficient. That’s 
why you've installed telephones, typewriters 
and multigraphs. 


Perhaps you’re already chafing at the slow- 
ness and unreliability of present day change- 
making methods. 


You'll welcome the Potter Coin Machine just 
as other successful business men have—be- 
cause it means that a most important depart- 
ment of your business will be tuned up to 
1915 speed, efficiency and accuracy. 


This machine reduces change-making to a 
touch of the finger—delivers any given amount 
of change in any denomination or any variety 
of denominations desired, with the utmost 
rapidity. It is sold under a rigid guarantee. 


Why not place your change-making on a high 
plane_of efficiency? Why not write today for 
particulars regarding this great time saver? 


Address Dept. C. W.-I. 
Agents 


Keen energetic business getters who are looking for a high-class 
agency arrangement—and who are also financially responsible— 
should write for our favorable proposition. 


District Sales Offices 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis and San Francisco. 





The Potter Automatic Turnstiles 


adopted exclusively by the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco and the Panama-California at San Diego are 
the only successful machines ever invented for doing away with 
cumbersome ticket systems. Installed on a lease basis only 
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speaks chentlay ~ listen earnestly 


“Ever 
road and find out its turnings for himself. 
him the light of other men’s experience 


just what these 10 books give. 


—and when Alexander H. Revell | 


“I cannot think of anything 
erage business man more practical good than to 
a set of the ‘Livrary of Business Practice 
desk, or at home. 


“*Even an occasional careful reading of these books 

President, Packard 
—and when Henry B. Joy (iisci'Gi: Comply) 
‘Library of Business Practice’ 
immediately. Want to study them during my vacation." 


"Express another set of the 
Hill, R. I., 


that would do the 


man in business wil! have to go over a hard 
But he nee | 
not g» over his road in the dark if he can take with 
e, and that is 
Each one of themif fact. 


av- 
ep tainly the path will be straighter 
on his 


properly used may heconside-ed as a lamp toguide him 
If a man should come to me seeking a posi ion 

an i tell me that he hal read these books, I shoul 

regard his application more favorably because of that 
” 


/ President, 


(Rovell'& Company) passes judgment like this: 


will keep him out of many business mistakes. Cer- 
and the spe -ific 
and practical recommendations, such as are con. ained 
in the Library, will be a great help in avoiding temp- 
tations of one kind or another.”’ 


orders a duplicate set by telegraph: 


to me at Watch 


—and, finally, when 9396 other business men 


—men of ripened experience in handling and judging business methods, plans and organi- 


zations, are wsing the * 


Library of Business Practice” 


in their daily work—why should 


se not secure at once the assistance of these remarkable books which leading men in all 
ines find of such’a great advantage to them? 


For these men have learned that the “Library of Business Practice” is 
worked out by System, the international busi 
ness publishing organization, by which to meet big men and big experi 
ences, and learn from them the knacks and schemes an | me 
menage great businesses as well as smal! and securing great profits 

hich apply to make your business anJ earnings grow 


simply a plan, a means 


you can now 


> lea ali of many businesses tell 
in 10 books what to do and exactly how 


such men can show you more clearly what to do 
of your plans or problems than the wisest business friends 
not because they 
dug out their winning plans ly | J7?S% 

These men have faced the same 
worked out highly efficient 
plans and strategies to meet these situations—the very methods that will 
on your business such as you never felt before—such 
as you would get ii you were counseling with all of them personally on 


1 73 you could consult. They succee led 


born money-makers, but because they 
tient try-fail-and-try-again methods. 
usiness situations you face today. They have w 


now give yu a gri 


matters of mutual business interest. 
The range of subjects covered is enormous. 
right are only 1-75th of the “ 


Business.” timate the value 


? 
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34 


+ > ae toget them | ene 








way—so that 


Rae oN %& without risk "1 bic "ir ti 
eee, °c ere ee cree 
NS BE Ewe nean that. We will pay charges be 


a ; Te. the 

ows -of-Up-to-Date- — 

to yourself of the = 
“Library of Business Practice’ by counting the 
vou are NOT expert on and multiplying them md 75! 
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How to Conduct a How to Manage and 
Sales Campaign inance 
—liow to choose and «How to choose, train, 
ge velop a market and direct employees 
How to hire and pay —How to. free yourself 


hods used in 
meth 


salesmen of de 

How to pay and re- aie ow te a for the 
ward salesmen 
How to use selling ates to judge the 


oints 
—How toroute, handle 
check salesmen 


money enagee et 
+ =How to raise, contrul 
and handle c. capital 


about any How to Sell 
' Y | tow to analyse what How to Start a New 
you sel Business 


were | —How to map out a =How test its sound 







sales tal ness and moneg-mak 
to. interview ns } poses 1h 
busy peopl w to securécap 


How to dominate an ond establish att 
interview —How to forestall and 
=How to polish, meet competition 
fect and stre negthen =—How to build Sup a 
your selling working. force 
How to Advertise : 
How to plan and lay How to Sell by Mail 
out a campaign —tlow to analyze your 
How to select richt market 
mediums to reach any —How L write winning 
gen class lette 
—How to put salesman- a Ww ‘to write ads that 
ship in your copy 
How to get orders oliee to pare inquiries 
from dealers, whole- into order 
salers and customers 
How to.write, refine, How toCollect Money 
» How to size updebtors 


How to write colle 
How to Gain Pro- tion jetterswith ex 
motion 


ample 
—How to collect from 
How to master the slow pays 
methods and duties —How to ose 
of the man ahea¢ credit and 
—How to prove the val-  departmen nt 
ue of your work to —How to cut collection 
those above you. costs 


- How to Buy How to Manage an 
marker =e YOUF Office & Keep Ac’ts 
=—How to judge needs —How to systematize 
of custom each man’s wor 
=—How to heck prom- —How to organize de- 
ises, agreements, de sartments 
—How to install a com- 
plete record and ac 
quality counting syeterr. 
How to install a com- —How Scientific Man 
plete perenesing and agement is applied in 
record system. the office 
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hen First Gathered 
Send For Free 


of Date Recipe 
“Ghe HILLS BROS. CO., 


Fresh and Delicious as 


Dept,11, Beach & Washington Sts..New York, 















— best System for Beginners: a 
Post-graduate Course for Stenogra- 
Highest World’s Record for Speed and 
Greater number of Court Reporters than 
in ten years 

SEND FOR CATALOG — A Book of Inspiration: IT’S FREE 

SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 

Suite 722, Schiller Bldg., Chicago 


phers. 
Accuracy. 
all other systems combined 





ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


DQ: 


to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
CUNARD LINE, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
TAL S.N.CO. 

Full information from 


24 State St., N. Y. 








Learn At Home 
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Graduate corre: A. 4 nee 
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me thod of instruction 
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By Professor J. A. CRAMB, 
and England,” is now in its 


Origins and Destiny 
of Imperial Britain 


Nineteenth Century Europe 


whose “Germany 
130th thousand 


A study of the nation’s ideals, net, $1.50 
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selling our new 300 candle power gasoline 
table and hanging lamp for lighting city 
and rural homes, stores, halls, churches. 


WE LOAN YOU SAMPLE 
More brilliant and many times cheaper than 
pK Ta eg al es 
HINE SAFETY LAMP co. 
325 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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fellows somehow. 


some other way. 

“But how?” groaned Outremont. 

“I got a plan. I believe it'll sure 
;work. You know that big’ dry canon 
below Davidson on the left limit?” 

“Yes, of course I do.” 


“Well, I’ll head up it. They'll follow 


|} and there’ll be one splendiferous mix 








dogs, hike 
Davidson 
of the 


quit the 
and hit 
getting out 


up. Then we'll 
across the cafon 

reek while they’re 
tangle.” 

“Still, the point is: 
low?” objected Gayle. 

“They sure will. You’ve seen sheep? 
That’s a stampede. Where one goes, 
they all go. They’ll never have time to 


will they fol 


think it ain’t the mouth of Davidson til! 
it’s all over.” 

“By the skin of Skookum Charlie, 
it’s an awful chance to take!” 


“It’s the only chance. We lose if we 
run it out. Our dogs is done, I tell you. 
Guess I ought to know! Guess I ought 
to know, too, just where we made that 
moose-hunting camp where Thorpe plas- 
tered that pan. I can fetch it straight 
as a die from the edge of the cafion.” 


“Go on, then,” assented Outremont, 
despairingly. “But if you miss _ it, 
Cronin, I'll roast you alive.” 


The ex-marshal sprinted on to his 
place again. Gayle saw him bend and 


give Thorpe the word. The latter 
whipped up his jaded huskies into a 


final spurt, and Trudis following suit, 
they opened out the necessary lead. 


HE mob behind had_ gradually 

bunched closer and closer. The river 
widened here and let them up abreast. 
A weird-looking throng it was, giant 
fellows with parkas and mackinaw 
swathed in hoarfrost from the sweat of 
exertion running madly behind the 
sledges or lying upon them and flaying 
the steaming, slavering huskies. They 
jostled, tricked, and balked each other. 


We got to beat them | 


It was no uncommon thing to see drivers | 


reach out and clinch with each other 
when the sleds rushed side by side and 
go rolling on the ice. Time and again 
lost their partners, but 
promptly paired up with others in the 


same predicament who were boring 
wildly through the maze in an en- 
deavor to locate former outfits. Always 


there were jams where the front outfits 


were recklessly overridden by those 
behind. 

As they approacheti the vicinity of 
the canon, which lay below their goal, 


the noise of the sledge runners became 
a thunderous booming. The drivers’ 
shouts shook the air. The crackling 
whips spoke like pistols. 

“Hey, there!” the great voice of 
Tivoli Slavin cried in the crush. “We’re 
close on Davidson Creek. Light out in 
front! Mush, you leaden-footed ginks 
or get out of the way and let some one 
mush that can mush! Hit her up, boys 
every man for himself!” 

And they came just like that, 
the Mayo River from bank to bank. 
The gods above seemed with Cronin 
Hess, for just as he and Thorpe reached 
the dry canon the silver aurora dark 
ened and the outline of the canon’s 
mouth grew vague and _ indistinct. 
Racing wildly, Thorpe swung his team 
up it. Outremont’s team shot after, 
and without hesitation six hundred 
men and fifteen hundred dogs attempted 
to cram themselves all together into 
the cafion’s narrow gap. 

It was more than a wreck. 

It was more than a catastrophe. 

It was a cataclysm. 


filling 


chaotic mass, men, dogs, 
inextricably tan- 


N one huge, 
and sleds piled up, 


gled, hopelessly delayed. Demoniacal 
howls and shouts arose, and bitter 
blows were struck. The men’s lurid 


gold lust changed to brutal anger as 
they struggled to get free. Friend 
struck friend in that fierce mélée. 
soon as a man stood up, he immedi- 
ately went down again from a buffet 
behind. 

Man fought man. Dog fought dog. 
The only variation they had was fighting 
sach other. Great 150-pound Mackenzie 
River huskies were in the battle, wicked 
malemutes, vicious Siwash curs, mur- 
derous Siberian bear brutes, and many 
barbarous, unknown breeds. 

“T told you they’d have a sweet time 


with them mongrels when things got 
crowded,” grinned Hess, as the two 


leading outfits sped clear and whirled 
up the cation bed. “Yonder’s the notch 


on the rim where we'll cut through. 
Come on and climb! Leave the dogs 
where they are!” 


As | 





they | 
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Resinol Soap 


certainly Aas 
cleared my skin 


If you want aclear, fre sh, glown y 


complexion, us¢ oe Soap at 


least once aday. Work a warm, 
creamy lather of it well into the 
pores, then rinse the face with 


plenty of cold water. 


It does not take many days of such 
\egular care with Resinol Soap to 
how an improvement, because 
the Resinol medication soothes and 
vetreshes the skin, while the pure 
soap, free of alkali, is cleansing it. 


The same treatment does wonders 


for the hands, arms and neck. 

Res | Soap is not artificially colored. its 
rich brow eing entirely due to the Resinol 
medicatior t ntains Twenty-five cents 
at all druggists and dealers in toilet goods 


ym size trial cake 
Baltimore, Md 


fr a guestroc 
}, Resinol, 


write Dept. 








Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


e informative book 
“The Selenes of a 
New Life” 

& peg COWAN, M.D. 


his comple 





x6 in. BE rsed and recommended by fore 

ae pases. most medical and religious critics 

illustrated. throughout the U.S. Unfolds the 
$2- saa F am secre of m arried happiness,so ofter 

revea led too late No book like it 

be had at the price. We can 


only give a few of the chapter sub 











Special Offer jects here as this book is not meant 
rm art for children, Agents wanted): 
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ecnency. Con@nement 

, LIGHT SLEEt Nursing. How a Happ 

« Ma e, post i" rs ate = re . 
paid “upon receipt Descript ve circular giving full 
of $2.00 and complete table of contents 

mailed FREE 


97 Rose Street 
New York City 


Dost Throw Away 


Your Worn Tires 


wr over three 


J.S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., 





years European motor- 


ists have been getting from 10,000 to 
15.000 miles out of their tires by “half 
ling’’ them with Steel Studded Treads 
In eight months 20,000 American mo- 
orists hav Sollowed th ir example and are 


saving $50 to $200 a year in tire ype 


WESHIPON APPROVAL. 


et you be the judge Durabletreads 
e« tires and are 


signed guarantee for 5,000 miles without 





SPECIAL DISCOUNT "= ‘2 


vent direct from factory. A posta! wil 
nformation and sample b week 
Statesizeoftires Don’ twait—write today. 
THE COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO. 
3828 Goetz Bide. ,W. Austin Ave. , Chicago, Ill, 
1428 Tread Building, Denver, Colo. 


‘OUT W EST Great Trial Offer! 


\bout California, 
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tirst ship 
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VANITY FAIR 


—A Special Six Months 
Try-out for One Dollar 


peRHArS you already 
know Vanity Fair. In that 
case, you will be glad to hear 
that the March number is 
now on the newsstands. Or, 
if you have not yet looked 
over a copy of Vanity Fair, 
you will find in this number 
an excellent example of the 
pleasure that is before you. 


Better Still— 


Tear off the coupon at the 
corner here, and let us send 
you not only this March 
number, but the five that 
will follow. The regular price 
is 25 cents a number, but 
you may have a special six 
months’ “Try-out” subscrip- 
tion for $1 by using the 
coupon at once. 


] WISH to congratulate you on the reproduction 

of sculpture and drawings contained in your 
magazine. If you keep this pace you should go 
far to raise the artistic standard of American 
magazine illustration. R. Tait McKenzie. 


EVIDENTLY Vanity Fair is printed for persons 

who prefer orchids to tuberoses, know more 
about polo than croquet and learn to do the latest 
dance about a month before the dance becomes 
popular. George Ade. 


JN these hard times it is the only magazine | 
buy. arie Doro. 


| THINK that you chaps have stumbled on a 

really good idea, namely, to interest your 
teaders by treating of the subjects which they 
discuss at clubs, cafes, dinner and dances. 


W. A. Rogers. 


'O speak frankly, there is something of true 
style about Vanity Fair, some thing at once 
light, entertaining and well-bred. It makes a 
note in American journalism that I should very 
much miss. Bliss Carman. 


Tear off Coupon and mail Today! 


VANITY FAIR, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


For the $1 enclosed you may send me 
anity Fair for six months, in accord- 
ance with your special “try-out’’ offer in 


' slab 





| skull. 
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When the four sprang away from the 
sledges, both teams sank exhausted in 
the traces. Up the snow slope of the 
gulch they climbed and from its tcp 
looked back an instant. They saw the 
canon’s mouth still glutted with shaggy, 
slavering huskies and parka-clad bodies, 


wrenching and swaying, rising and fall- | 
Man and wolf dog were one, strug- | 
and | 


ing. 
gling under the midnight stars, 
over that primordial horde the aurora 
suddenly flamed again, this time with 
color, and swept its red scimitar across 
the sky. 


NLY one other sled had escaped the 
jam. Its driver was tearing furi- 
ously up the cafion’s bed. He rolled off 
where the other teams lay and began to 


| claw a path up the slope. 


“That’s Tivoli Slavin!” exclaimed 
Hess. “We better get a move on. The 
rest’ll pull themselves apart, and they 
won’t be far behind him.” 


He wheeled and led the race across | 


the snows to the Davidson bench land. 
The bench land was exceedingly steep, 
and from its lip they slid floundering 
down to the creek side. 
“There’s them willows 


where we 


| shoved the boat in to make camp on 


” 


that moose hunt, Gayle! 
“The 


the ex-mar- 
shal called. was just 
below.” 

“Yes,” exulted Outremont, 
plump onto it. Good boy, Cronin! You 
fetched it straight as a die. Look! 
Yonder are the poles where we hung 
the moose.” 

“And isn’t that the back log of the 
fire?” demanded the sharp-eyed Trudis. 
“That black knot in the snow?” 

“Sure is, Tru!” shouted Thorpe. 
“That’s the spot. There’s where I 
grabbed the muck by the fire to mend 
the pan, and there’s where I stake 
Discovery.” 

He made a dash and scraped away 
the snow. 

“Ashes!” he announced, splitting a 
from the back log with the ax 
which hung at his belt and driving it 
with ringing strokes. “This is the pay 
streak all right. Kick in below, boys. 
I’ll pace it in half a jiffy.” 

“Stake Tru in next you,” directed 
Hess. “Gayle and me’ll get below and 
then we'll make the claims: air-tight. 


camp 


“we're 


| We can back up any geezers as thinks 


they have options on them.” 
To accurately place the corner stakes 


marking the boundaries, Thorpe was | 


kindling brush fires on the claims, when 


into the light of the fires Tivoli 
Slavin bolted down from the bench 
land. 


Behind him on the steep of the cajion | 


wall sounded the cries and the frenzied 
plunging of men. 


“They’re coming fast, but I beat them | 


to it,” panted Tivoli, greedily, as he 
wiped away the sweat. “Number Four 
for me, eh? Not so bad as it might 
have been!” 

“Number Nothing!” Thorpe corrected, 
stepping quietly up to him. “This is a 
white man’s creek, Tivoli, and no 
Siwash-souled renegade like you 
down with white men. You’re not stak- 
ing here.” 

“Like thunder I’m not!” snarled Ti- 
voli. “Just you watch me.” 

He snatched the axe from his own belt 
and, rushing in next the ex-marshal’s 
claim, started to drive his stakes in the 
creek side. 

Thorpe was upon him as he knelt to 
the work, and a jolt of the youth’s moc- 
casined foot sent him rolling over the 
bank upon the ice. 

Breathing loudly, Tivoli came clam- 
bering back. He leaped forward with 
primal ferocity and swung his ax with 
a force that threatened to split Thorpe’s 
Thorpe instinctively sidestepped, 
escaping so narrowly that the ax blade 
slit the shoulder of his parka. 


sits 


could recover himself, Thorpe 
jumped in and landed a terrific blow on 
the point of Slavin’s chin. 


IVOLI dropped like slag in the snow 

and did not stir. 

Thorpe, rubbing his bruised knuckles, 
turned back to the others. 
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The Gir Covers It All 


ACCURACY: The COLT Automatic is a perfectly bal- 
anced, easy-shooting, hard-hitting pistol QUICKNESS: 
The COLT Automatic is ready for instant use. ‘The 
COLT fires the first shot first."” SAFETY: The COLT 
is automatically locked against unintentional discharge. 
You must grip the grip and purposely pull the trigger to 
make a COLT let go. ‘‘You can’t forget to make a COLT 
safe." CONFIDENCE: The COLT feels right, acts right 
and, because it is automatically safe, it is an antidote for 
fear in the hands of gun-shy ladies, PRICE: 


The KOLT Automatic 


costs more to make, because of its automatic safety features, 
but its price to you is no more than an ordinary pistol. 





PRESTIGE: 

The COLT (7 paesitdires i 
was adopted (= . PS 3 

by the Army PR ats . 
andNavybe- (ie 0 te a 

cause of its - Sh See 


‘‘marked su- V 
periority to any other known \ p \", 
pistol.’’ See the COLT Auto- i ' 





matic at your nearest dealer in ‘ 
firearms, examine it, compare ne eum v 
it, handle it and the COLT will Fires the 

sell itse]f to you. Write for the — | 
COLT free booklet, ‘‘How to \j 
Shoot,’’ also Catalog No. 14. \ 


' 


THE COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. Ai) = 











» The ideal “Private Secretary” 


Alone in your office, inspiration never escapes you. It 
may be a letter, a memorandum to your assistant, a con- 
firmation of a telephone call, or, perhaps, a memorandum 
to yourself as a reminder, but the Dictaphone gets it all, 
instantly, silently and accurately. 






Your train of thought, your flow of language is never chilled, never 
choked by the consciousness of the stenographer’s presence. The 
Dictaphone never asks you to repeat, never suggests that you talk slower 
when you wax enthusiastic and dictate rapidly. 


\nd your letters are transcribed quicker, better, more accurately 


and at less cost. 

THE DICTAPHONE 
Suite 1218, Woolworth Building, N. Y. 
the principal cities 
dealers everywhere 


**Your Day's Work’’— 
a book we should like 
to send you 


Stores in 


oY gp 


. 4 \ 











Then be- | 
fore Tivoli, swung slightly off his bal- | 
| ance, 


SYANKEE NO15 


|] 





, jon ee “— A 
“YANKEE” No. 15 gives you an easy way to start 
wobbly screws: You turn blade by Knurled Washer 
(see 4), with thumb and forefinger, the hand steady- 


ing the driver and screw. Then ratchet home. 
2-in. blade 40c; 3-in. 45c; 4-im. 50c; 5-in. 55c; 6-in. 60c; 8-in. 70c 
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Collier’s for Feb. 27th. “I guess we’re quits now,” he smiled. eS ” Your dealer can supply you. Look for “YANKEE” 
“He cracked me on Duncan Creek. I! AN KEE TO OL Write us for, *Yambe? Tool Book” for machanies and 
eracked him here. He stuck me for r . amateurs; ankee’ Looisin the Garage’’ for motorists 
i Inake Beller " . mr ".° ‘ 
fieecessee- thirty thousand on Duncan. I stuck | b- g — NORTH BROS. MFG.CO., Philadelphia 
him for thirty thousand here. Any of . 
these claims is worth that, and he’ll 
~ . ~~ - o 
re never get one. See the mob streaming 7 oO 
oe over the cafon and rolling down the | *% ards, circulars, book, newspaper, &c. Press 
° carats? seats ill A 7 $, Larger $ls, Rotary $60. Save money. Print MASON. FENWICK & LAWRENCE 3 
bench land Tivoli 1 never come to til 5 \) ee for others. All easy, rulessent. Write facto- Established 1861.—6M F. Street, Washington, D. C., 
i rS are Stake > sky li pyre ry for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper, New York City and Chicago Manufacturers buy 
| things are staked to the sky line! samples,éc, THE PRESS CO. Meriden, Conn. good Patented ideas)s BOOKLET FREE. 











Twenty United Profit-Sharing Coupons 
Free With This Razor 


DurHaM-DupLex Domino Razor with 
white American ivory handle, safety guard, 
stropping attachment, package of six of 
the famous Durham-Duplex double-edged, 
hollow ground blades. Genuine red 
leather folding kit. 


$5 URI -T0PLED Domino 
Razor for $1 


Give your Durham-Demonstrator Razor 
to a friend and we will send you this $5 
Durham-Duplex Domino Razor for $1. 
if you do not possess a Durham-Demonstrator Razor, you 
may take advantage of this advertising offer if you will 
agree to mention Durham-Duplex to at least one friend. 
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DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., 590 Montgomery St., Jersey City, N.J. 
I Gentlemen:—Send me a$5.00 Durham-Duplex DominoKit 
Outfit asper illustration above for which find enclosed $1.00 
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Any dealer will | honor this coupon 


Famous 
Acousticon 


You must not confuse the Acousticon with 
any other instrument The Acousticcn is the 
instrument you regulate instantly to clearly 


Hear Every Sound 


near or distant—loud or low, indoors or out- 

rs, under every conceivable condition. The | 
Acousticon receives the sound by our exclu- 
sive indirect principle, and transmits it to 
your hearing in its original tone. Not 
blurred—not a single sound is harsh, 
The Acousticon covers 


48 Degrees of Deafness 


“stone deaf’’ the Acousticon 
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perfectly, Not a 


cess for many year 


NO DEPOSIT | 


TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Write for Specia) Limited Offer—no money down 


even a promise to buy. Let ue grove the 
Acousticon is the instrument you mus 
Learn how tet secure an 


Acousticon on a easy month- 

ly payments before special offer expire 
now for greatest free book of facts for 
the deaf—testimonials from ministers, 


judges and hu oe of ott ner amg 
I Aco c Co 


Gen 
1330 — ie Fad, ht "ian a New yen, York city 


DEAF 


Now Direct By Mail 


A $12 Raincoat for $6.37 


Besutiful gray, tan or oxford diagonal Sweets f 
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To introduce « 


new trimmed hat 
department we Ter 


sailor, brimof cena ofintantine i 

crown of moire, snappy silk 

and moire loop. A $5.25 val f 
$1.89. Spring and Summer catalog 


ladies’ shoes ready 


Torpedo Brand Mfg. Co., Brookline, Mass. Dept. 25 
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Stillwell-California-Homes °%'*3"" 
Our Books give photos—plans—costs 
~ Bepeoscatative Cal. Homes” 

0, $16 ) $6000—P rice 50c 
*"*Weat pete Bungalows” 
51, #600 $2900 50 

*Mitle Bungalows’ 

31, $3001 $1 700. a 
SPECIAL OFFER 
All 3 Books #1—Postpaid 
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Kou» & B.we Prints Sold on a Money-Back Guaraniee LOS AN‘ 


L A STUDY AT HOME 
pode BECOME AN LL.B. 


cnized resident law school in U. S., Conierri: ¢ Degree of 
Rachelor of laws—LL.B —by cor vod Aeal On se hool in 
U. S. conducting standard resident sehool ani giving same instrue- 
them, by mall, Over 450 elass-room lectures. Faculty ver 3¢ 
prominent lawyers. prepare graduates i 





Guarantee pass bar «x 


animation. Only law school giving Complete ( ourse in Oratory and 
Publie Speaking. Schoo! hig orsed and rechminende tov. 
OMeials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Madents, Or 


tien of its kind in the w 
Iastrated Prospertus. S ¢ business Men and f 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 454 Advertising Bldg. Chicago, | 


TYPEWRITERS... 


0 Prices $15.00 up. SOLD or RENTED 

4 anywhere at 4 to, MANUFACTURERS’ 
PRICES, allowing ABRNTAL TO APPLY 
ON PRICE, Free Trial. Installment 
yments if desired. Write forcatalog 53 
EMPORIUM, 34-38 W. Lake St.. Chica... 


Send today for 


Large Handsome ly 
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$1.00 
Postpaid 
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| derness 


| contented. 


COeLsER'S FOR 
) j 
I he e Glor; 
r ed from page 9 
draper‘es filled her with a sense of 
luxury; she gazed about her in a sort 


of awe. | 
“Tough, ain’t it beautiful?” she mur- 
mured. “I never thought we'd find one | 
like this.” 

“Rosie, I’m goin’ 

“Don’t you dare kiss me, Tough Mc- 
Gregor! The woman’s lookin’ at us!” 

“Well, when she goes away, then,” he 
temporized. “I ain’t goin’ to be put off 
much longer. He got rid of the land- 
lady on some pretext and swept about 
upon Rosie. His eyes were full of the 


to do it!” 


Glory. “They ain’t anybody lookin’ 
now but the kid, an’ he’s playin’ with 
the burer knobs—Rosie!” 


“Tough,” she gasped, caught in his 
big grip. Her soul leaped to meet the 
soul of her lover; the Presence was in 
them both. For the short, sweet space 
of that kiss all hardships and poverties 
of mind and body were forgotten, atoned 
for. There was no hardship—there was 
no poverty. 

“Rosie, I can’t wait, we got to be mar- 
ried to-day.” He towered above her 
her man, dominant and to be obeyed. 
She longed to obey him; it was what 
she had waited to do the eighteen years 
of her life. It was primordial—the 
thing for which she had been created. 

“Oh, now, Tough—” It was her ac- 
He 
looked down at her in a whirl of ten- 
that dizzied him. His name 
might have been Tender McGregor then. 

“T’ll be good to yer, little girl!” he 
cried brokenly. It was like sobbing. 
“T’ll sure take care o’ yer—I’m givin’ 
it to yer straight, Rosie, so help me 
what’s holy!” Reverence came clumsily 
to this rough tongue, accustomed to 
make other use of “holy” words, but 
reverence there was and recognition of 
need for help. It was as though Tough 
were blindly invoking the divine Patron 
of Love. 

“T ain’t scared, Tough,” little Rosie 
said simply. It was all said in that; 
she yielded, unafraid. The whole taw- 
dry little “house” was full now of the 
Glory. On the floor Glenny played in 
the warm wrapping of it—the walls | 
and all the cheap little furnishings were 
a-shine with it. 

“Kiss me,” Rosie whispered, 
good to you, Tough.” 

It was late afternoon when they went 
back to Mary Ross in her steamy 
kitchen, a transfigured Mary in white 
apron and smooth, thin hair. She had 
hurried. through her washings and set 
the place to rights. The children, their 
hunger appeased, were safely out of the 
way until night; she could work undis- 
turbed. She was curiously rested . 
The table was laid with = 
real cloth and all her best bits of dishes. 
She had a fire going briskly and some- 











“T’ll be 


| thing savory bubbling on it. 


“Tough, you stole her!” but her eyes 
| forgave him. “You don’t deserve a bite 
0’ vittles—come along and eat! Sup- 
per’s all ready. I ain’t goin’ to have 


| things 


goin’ 
i 


“Now let ’em come,” she said. She 
felt excited and restless. “Sillies,” she 
thought, but her heart was softened 
toward her girl and the lover of her 
girl. In her heart she did not blame 
them for their “silliness.’ 

Mary Ross, back across a gap of toil- | 
some and heart- wrenching years, had | 
been a “silly” too. 

She saw herself now as she had been 


then, and the vision was sweet and fair | 
like Rosie. 
“Let ’em come,” the mother thought 


with the tenderness of that other young 
and silly Mary. 


T was Tough who told her. 

“Mother, old girl—” his big voice 
fumbled, “we’re married. It’s me to 
blame, not Rosie. I couldn’t wait, not 
there with the bit of a house ready. So 
1 took her to the minister—the little 
kid was one o’ the witnesses. Ain’t you 
goin’ to say anythin’, mother?” 

“T ain’t had a chance,” the mother 
shrilled; she found safety in shrillness. 
Her lips were working piteously. 

“Mother,” stammered Rosie, but the 
woman put her gently away. It was 
the great new son she turned to. 


the stew wasted if you be married!” 

At the end of the meal Tough got up, 
making a fine pretense of ease and un- 
excitement, but his eyes were curiously 
alight. 

“Come on, mother,” he said. “Rosie, 
you get her bonnet—I’ll hustle the kid’s 
back on. The trolleys to the 
start on the hour We're all 
on our weddin’ trip!” 


lake 
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He Fought For 
Neutrality 


howlingly opposed by hostile mobs. 
Hissed, hectored, and upbraided—he 
fought and and gradually won 
over the public sentiment of Great 
Britain for neutrality in the struggle 
between North and South. *‘There has 
not been such eloquence in the world 
since Demosthenes,’ said an enthiusi 
astic contemporary concerning these 
dynamic speeches by Henry Ward 
Beecher. His wonderful Liverpool 
speech is included among hundreds 
of others in 


The World’s Femens' Orations 


A Collection of the World’s Most Brilliant Speeches on all Subjects 


Compiled and Edited by WILLIAM 
JENNINGS BRYAN, Secretary of 
State, and perhaps the World’s 
Most Popular Living Orator 
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How Great Speeches Are Made 


on All Subjects. A Great Arsenal of Sug- 
gestion and Inspiration, showing How the 
+ oy rong = 1 x All Ages have handled 
r t i t ject bli 

How to Approach the Subject, Plan, a ee oS ee ee 


Prepare, and Deliver a Given Speech 


War, Peace 


Wonderful Speeches on All Sides of 


As you read and ponder these speeches Armament, Politics, Campaign Speeches— Patri- 
vou will understand how these great tism—Woman Suffrage—Tariff Debates—The 
: Constitution — Empire— Liberty — Independence— 

QOrators approac hed a given subject Sovereignty—Treaties—Taxation —Socialism—In- 
sketched it out in their own minds got vasion—Confederation — Finance—Government— 
- ° [reland— Trade—Legislation—Conquest- Union— 
together materials ce finitely briefed it Tyranny— Coercion—Slavery— Free Speech—Re- 
out—then studied and phrased and wrote form—Corruption—Oligarchy —Treason—Nation 

al Policy, ete 


their ideas into a definite, pointed, clean 


N - 
cut and impressive whole, finally to be —- 


On Ke 


In Conventions, Congresses, Clubs, etc. 
ing Speeches—On a Resolution—Protest 


presented with the poise and power ani signing = an Honor or Appointment 
: : pint} Debate—On a Motion An Amendment—Compro 
the telling effect consequent upon thor mise—Cross-Examination—Conciliation—Remov- 


ough study and complete preparation, al from Office—Acceptance— Forcing a Resigna- 


You will learn from these pages Aoze tion—Repeal—Replying toa Charge—Self-Defense 
t have handled jracticall song 
1L } ve ? a practic: rp every , 
£ NER RAVE NANAIEE practically ever} Farewell Addresses, Welcome, After-Dinner, etc. 
subject in the realm of public speaking After-Dinner Speeches — Farewell Addresses 
Speeches of Welcome Dedication Inaugural 
. Orations— Emancipation — Eulogy — Lectures on 
Speeches That Have Made History Literature — Science — Scholarships — Education— 
Reading, et« 


These ten volumes, containing the great Funeral Orations, Religious, Character Building, 











masterpieces of oratory from ancient Lectures, etc. Funeral Orations—Sermons-—Ora 
- . tions on Death—Christianity—Excommunication 

Greece down to the present day, include Persecution — Passion —Simplicity— Worship— 
many that are famousas Mark Antony's Princip'es ~ Desertion — Distinction —Invective 
Ov r the dead body of Ca ' Burke Execution—Temptation—Grievance— Punishment 
ve ac od ) sar, , : S Mut Exhortation, et 
at the trial of Warren Hastings; Patrick lik sa 

Henry’s ‘‘Give Me Liberty’’ speech ‘ . a 

[ a H . Biviied Aw z Mr. Bryan Was Assisted in His Compilation 
«Inco ad Ss Ouse vided Ralnst »y many famous men as: Rt. Hon. Herbert H 
Itself Wolfe’s Address before Asquith, British Prime Minister; Rt. Hon. A. J. 
Quebec: Goldwin Smith’ The Secret Lalfour; Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain; RI hn 
Be i <a Mi Ps Dillon, Esq., M.P.; John Redmond, Esq., M.P.; 
,eyorn ocience ; Joun ; oriey s Count Albert Apponyi, ex-President Hungari an 
Pittsburg Address; Lord Rosebery on Houseof Representatives; Baron D’ Estournelles 
Robert Burns, as well as many other Ve Constant, Minister Plenipotentiary, France, 


ind many others 


The Whole Set on Your Library Table— 
All Carriage Charges Paid by Us, and 


famous epoch-making orations. 


A Permanent De Luxe Edition of This Famous 


Work, beautifully illustrated, bound in three . 

quarters leather, rich green watered s//é sides Without a Cent From You. Sent on 
No Agents—If this work were sold through sub Approval—No Money Down. Sign and 
scription book agents, we should have to ask at mail to us the Examination Request 


least $40.00 for it Selling by mail and shipping Form herewith, and we 


direct from our bindery to your home, with no in : 
termediary profit-sharers, we are enabled to sell send the books on ap- 
at the low price of $19.00, and give you the pri proval, If they are sat- 
. ving s ll } s 1e a 1 
wege a nooo tae. 6 — neve ony! a _ isfactory, keep them and 
“ign art sen ne oupo to-da petore i Sli} “ os 
remit $1.00 within five 


your memory 






daysand $1.00 per month 
thereafter until the 
$19.00 is paid. If you 
do not want the books 
‘amination, return them at our 
expense. You lose nothing—we pay the 
carriage charges both ways. No agent 
will call upon you, everything is ar- 
ranged by mail. 


SIGN AND SEND THIS COUPON 


WORLD’S FAMOUS ORATIONS BE Lux: 


EDITION 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Gentlemen: —Send me One Set of THE WORLD'S F AMOUS ORATIONS, 
Edited by William Jennings Bryan, 
leather. If satisfied with the same, I will remit $1.00 within five 
days after receipt of the books, and $1.00 a month thereafter un 
til } have paid thefull Special Price of $19.00. If not satisfied 
will return them at your expense, and 
owe you nothing ollier’s, 2-27-15 
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Bran Aids the 


Complexion 


Bran is Nature's laxative. It 
helps keep the system clean. It 
aids good health, good spirits, 
clear complexions. Its habitual use 
is now advised by all authorities. 

Pettijohn’sisthe ideal bran food. 
It is one-fourth tender, unground 
bran. The bran is pressed into 
luscious whole-wheat flakes. All 
folks enjoy it. Many consider it 
the finest breakfast cereal. It is 
the popular bran food with phy- 
sicians and users, eficient and 


delightful. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 4 


If your grocer hasn't Pettijohn's, send us 


his name and 15 cents in stamps. We will 
send one package by parcel post. Alter 
that, get Pettijohn’s at your store. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. (782) 
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Jome to beautiful, healthful Volusia, in the three crop a year 
country, where the rich soil, ideal climate and abundant rain 
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citrus fruite; where values are advancing almost overnight, 
every person ia ready to extend to you neighborly 
operation Low prices and 
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The Last Dance 
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They drank wines 
had only heard before. 
They drank too much—all but Knuckles. 
He had eaten little and drunk less. He 
was learning that man never gets any 
thing that he does not pay for. Now 
that the meal was over he sat apart, 
watching the poster girl. He saw he 
signal to the other women, and saw the 
three go into the cabin behind the 
screen of bushes. He guessed that she 
was going there to dress for the dance. 
He looked around at the circle of wine 
flushed faces. He noted the viperish 
faces of the civilians. 
He arose quietly and, unnoticed by the 
others, made his way to the rear of 
the shack. He plunged through the 
fringe of bushes and up to the rear 
door. There he stopped suddenly. From 
within there came the heavy fragrance 
of some such flower as he had never 
seen, and he keard the faint rustle of 
silk that was like the silence of the surf. 
Then there came the patter of bare 
feet across the uncarpeted floor, and 
Knuckles found himself staring up into 
the unnaturally beautiful face with 
nothing at all to say. He bowed his 
head and raised it again, following 
with his unaccustomed eyes the wil- 
lowy litheness of her form until again 
he saw her face. He pitied her. It 
was as though a baby had been rouged 
and penciled and painted by the hands 
of a beauty doctor, or as though a 
dauber had tried to deepen the color 
of a rose. And though he did not know 
it, he pitied her. He reached forward 
clumsily and’ touched her hand. She 
laughed at him. 

“Why do you do that?” she asked. 

“T don’t know,” he answered slowly. 
“Didn’t you ever want to reach out and 
touch a little bird?” 


OR an instant a gleam of tenderness 


shone through the mask, then she 
laughed again, the laugh that Knuckles 
| did not like. “You are Zaidee—ain’t 
you?” he asked. 

She started back in surprise, then 
thinking that some of the men had 
perhaps mentioned her name, she 
nodded 





Knuckles pointed toward the fringe 
of bushes, 
the impatient yelps of the men. 

“TI came to ask you not to dance,” he 
said, looking up into her eyes. 
go out there—in that dress. Them men 
are drunk. I’ve seen women dance on 


jarbary Coast and in the jungles of 
Luzon, and—and—-well, I don’t want to | 
see you do it. Savvy?” 


A wonderful ray of what seemed to 
be hope brightened her face for an in- 
stant, then, as it died away, she bent 
forward impulsively and kissed the ma- 
rine on the lips. 

“You are just a big little boy,” she 
laughed. “You have never seen me 
dance. You will like it when you have 
seen me once—all men do,” she added 
in a lower tone. “I have never yet 
found the man who did not like to see 
me spin before him.” And though she 
laughed, there was no happiness in the 
sound. Before the bewildered marine 
could speak again she ran away along 
the fringe of bushes. At the end she 
turned and looked back doubtfully, but 
the man who did not want to see her 
dance could only stand and stare. 

When he heard the maudlin applause 
that marked her appearance on the 
lawn, Knuckles circled around the shack 
hurriedly and came up behind the group 


of men. Looking over their swaying 
shoulders he saw the dancer already 


gliding like a butterfly above the grass. 

He had seen many dances like it. One 
it especially reminded him of was an 
incantatory 
among the valleys of Mindoro. 
this dance lacked the purpose of the 
savages. The girl circled faster and 
faster, her legs flashing in the fading 
sunlight like pieces of polished ivory. 
Knuckles lost track of her countless 
whirls and glidings. The light flashing 
on the silvery tinsel of her draperies 
blurred his already dim eyes, and he 
saw only a whirling splotch of gold 
floating above the grass. Stooping once, 
she snatched a glass of wine from one 
of the leering men near her, and, sip 
ping this, her dance became a whirling 
madness. Throwing the glass far from 
her, she laughed and sang, and all the 
light of the sunset seemed to center in 
her flying draperies. 

But somehow the dance saddened 
Knuckles—Knuckles who had howled 
with delight at a moonlight dance in 
Caminera a week before and had 
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SAX ROHMER, he of the Oriental mind and pow- 
erful pen, is the author of another remarkable 
mystery story, “THE YELLOW CLAW.” Don't 


miss it! It begins with the February number of 
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A boy of three is cast on a desert island—all that’s left of a ship’s company. 
the opposite side of the island a baby girl is cast up. 
How they survive—how they meet—what they think— 
throws a light on how our prehistoric 
The title of this story is “Primordial,” and 


knows of the other. 


picture of instinct and need for love. 


Neithes ever saw 
a human being 
before ! 
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Both grow up—neither 


ancestors may have lived—a vivid 


it is one of many stories—stories that writers like Rex Beach, Booth ‘Tarkington, 


Robert W. Chambers and others say are some of the best stories ever written by 


an American author. 


Today the writer of these stories is old, broken and penniless. 


You can help the genius who wrote these 
stories to come into his own and you 


can get a new set 


OR years he had been a sailor before 
the mast, and then when he was 36 vears 
old, came the impulse to write. He never 
had an education in the regular sense, but he 
had to write. He had within him so strong 
an impulse that he was forced to write. 


He wrote his first story on the wash- 
tub of a dreary little wife 
watched him with discouraged eyes. It was 
written on the back of circulars which he was 
to distribute at $1.00 a day. 


room while his 


At once he was famous. His stories 
everywhere. He wrote the greate 
have been put on paper—laughing, 

mean f sailing-vessels 
days —in the American coastwise 

stories of the steam monsters and stories— human —unique 
—of the long steel beasts of the deep — the Dread- 
nought that crumbles before the slim and deadly 


began to appear 


sea stories that ever 





tirring, tragi glorious 
square-riggers in the old 


in strange ports 


stories « 


service and 


of his books FREE 


torpedo. Stories of mutiny — of good fights of rescue of 
shipwreck stories of brutality ~of crimes and shangha 
stories of courage and wild daring stories wild as hurricane 










s laughing as the sea at peace. 


But stories of the sea and battle are not all that he 





His fancies play about all conditions of life Read 
stories, The story cf the man whose sweetheart 
who had every feature of his face changed by a 
surgeon, then shangaied her betrayer as a ailor on a ship 


ind got a slow and terrible revenge And there are storie 
f love and of sweet and tender women. And there 
tiful and . The Closing of the Circuit f 
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tale full of tender ch 
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wise, makes a dramatic arn 


Yet—to-vay—Morgan Robertson is old 
and poor—for his stories appeared in the 
days before magazines paid big 
authors—and though he got much fame—he 
got very little money. And fame is 
substitute for beefsteak! 


prices to 


a poor 


Two big magazines—Metropolitan and McClure’s— 
have joined forces to give this writer the reward 


and recognition due him 


HERE IS OUR OFFER 


What They Say of His Stories 








We will send you a handsome 
autographed set of Morgan Rob- 
ertson’s best works in 4 volumes 
without charge—we will pay for 
them—we will pay the cost of 
getting them to you—and we will 
pay a royalty to Mr. Robertson— 
if you will pay for one year’s 
subscription to Metropolitan and 
McClure’s at the same price you 
would pay if you bought them 
from your news-dealer every 
month, and in little installments. 




















Send only 10c. now. You will receive 
at once the set of books and the 
first copies of Metropolitan and 
McClure’s. You then send us 50c. 
a month for seven months. And 

that’s all. 


If you prefer to pay all 
at once send only $3.25 
with order or $5.00 for 
beautiful full leather 
binding. (Personal 
checks accepted.) 
(Canadian and foreign post 
age extra Macazines 


may be xent to different 
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Indeed, my dear Sir, you are a first-rate 
searnan—one can see that with half-an-eve. 
JOSEPH CONRAD. 


His stories are 4u//y—his sea is foamy and 
his men have hair on their chests. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON, 


If you do not tell us soon what happens to 
Captain Bilke, I will have nervous prostration. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


Morgan Robertson has written some of the 
best sea stories of our generation. 
GEORGE HORACE LORIMER, 
(Editor Saturday Evening Post. 


W hat surprises me so is how the author gets 
under the skins of the bluejackets and knows 
how they feel. 

ADMIRAL ‘‘BOB’’ EVANS. 

‘The very ocean ought to rise up and bow 
to Morgan Robertson for his faithful por 
traiture of itself and its people. 

RUPERT HUGHES. 


Che trail of the sea serpent is over them all. 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


It will give me great satisfaction to offer you 
my subscription. 

ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 

The ablest writer of sea stories in this coun 

try, and sincerely hope that your venture will 

help him to gain that recognition of his work 


which is rightfully his. REX BEACH. 


Che magic and thrill of the sea, that bring 
back to us the day-dreams of boyhood. 


FINLEY PETER DUNNE, (Mr. Dooley. 
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I know of no American writer more entitled 
to preservation in volumes. His whole life 
vibrates with experience and drama. 


ROBERT H. DAVIS of Munsey’ 
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| bought a round of Bokadi for the girls. 
| The fact that now the dancer was look- 

ing past all the others at him did not 
| increase his appreciation. 

He turned away from the group 
slowly and sought the trail over the 
hill to the beach. He did not see the 
stare of incredulous wonder with which 
the dancer noted his departure. He did 
not know that she hesitated and lost 
her step in the mad dance. When he 
had gone a little ways along the trail, 
and the soft singing of the surf had 


| lulled him to a half forgetfulness, he 


heard the crazy burst of applause that 
marked the end of the dance. He 
looked back and saw the dancer slip 


| away behind the fringe of bushes. 


Flitting in and out among the palms, 


| she came out upon the trail along the 


beach. Her feet were bleeding from 
the cuts of the cactus spines and the 
stones and sharp grass, but she did not 
seem to know it. Her eyes were ever 
trying to see beyond the next bend in 
the trail. She saw the tall form of 
Private Knuckles silhouetted against 
the sky on the crest of the hill, and 
she tried to call. 

“Man!” She did not know his name. 
“Oh, man!” Her lips formed the words, 
but her voice was only a whisper, and 
Knuckles disappeared over the hill. 
She followed him, stumbling, gasping, 
and whimpering babyishly. When the 
trail came down close to the surf she 
lost him, but wandered on. Back up 
the hill she heard the drunken gang 
shouting her name and cursing her. 

She crouched low behind a bush, and 
then, for the first time in many years, 
she wept. She bowed her head in her 


| bare arms and cried like a little girl. 


She had believed that there was not 
& man on earth who would not like to 
see her dance. 

Unknowingly, she had watched a 
thousand audiences for the sight of one 
man’s face who disapproved. Perhaps 
because the glare of the spotlight had 
blinded her, she had never found him. 
She had never realized that she had 
been looking for him until to-night, and 
so she wept. 


| ip aratahon oat she became aware of a 


deep voice mumbling among the 
shadows of the bosque. It was not like 
the cigarette-strangled lisps that she 


had known. It was deep and hard and 
steady. She arose and tiptoed toward 
the sound. It was not far away. Soon 
she saw a man kneeling near a bush 
upon which was a thing that seemed to 
have caught all the colors of sunset and 
was returning them. The heart of the 
girl thumped hard as she recognized the 
shaggy head of Knuckles. He was 
talking to something. She leaned for- 
ward and gazed down over his shoul- 
der at the old and faded poster portrait 
of herself—one of the many she had 
thrown from the ship the day before. 

A long minute passed while she 
crouched there like a startled Narcissus 
above the pool. She tried to imagine 
why this big man was kneeling and 
what his strange prayer meant. What 
he said was like a foreign tongue to her. 

“And now I guess I’m all bawled up, 
God,” he was saying. “What you try- 
in’ to pull off anyway I’d like to know. 
Here I fish this thing out of the sea, 
and lookin’ at it makes me do stunts 
like this, and puts this funny hankerin’ 


in me, and then when you send her 
along she’s only a dancer. I’ve seen 
them things before. Now here I am 


a-doin’ this stunt that the guys would 
give the laugh for, and I’m askin’ you 
to come across. What I suppose I ought 
to do would be to go back there and 
drive ’em all out o’ camp and start rip- 
snortin’ again, but somehow that all 
seems kind o’ foolish now. As I said 
before, I’m all up in the air, and I want 
you 

He was silenced suddenly by a yell 
from back among the bushes. He 
looked up. The girl heard, too, and 
slipped back toward the beach noise- 
lessly. She walked as one who is asleep, 
her eyes staring before her unseeing- 
ly. The sun, just sinking beneath the 
waves, seemed to linger a moment to 


flash on her silver spangles and to 
match its afterglow with the glory of 
her hair. It was this splotch of gold 
among the dark green of the bosque 
that had guided the searchers to her 
She heard them plunging through the 
bushes toward her, and, turning blind- 
ly, she ran into the breakers of the 
surf. An incoming comber tossed her 
high and let her down again easily 
and, thrilled by the cool clear water 
she ran on leaping high, with her arms 
outstretched before her as though she 
was reaching for the golden pathway 
that ever receded before her—even as 
all the better things had always done. 

The three men of the yacht stag. 
gered down to the beach, huddled them- 
selves into a jibbering group, and 
blinked at the place where they had 
last seen the dancer. It was easy to 
make themselves believe that she was 
beyond all aid, and so they stood and 
kept in touch with one another because 
they were afraid. Suddenly they heard 
something whir past them. They saw 
the big hulk of Knuckles plunge into 
the surf. They followed him with their 
dull, incredulous eyes until he gained 
the deep watef, and they could see only 
his arms circling above the surface. He 
swam like a porpoise, with his head 
below the water. They saw him rise 
on the crest of a wave and go down 
with it, but when the next wave came 
he was not to be seen at all. 


FTER what seemed hours to them 

they saw him again. He came up on 
the top of a giant swell, and across his 
shoulders was a glistening thing that 
was very still. Slowly he made his way 
into the shallow water. There he stood 
swaying for an instant, and his knees 
crumpled under him, but he staggered 
on and fell only when he had reached 
the white sand of the beach. 

For a time Private Knuckles could 
only kneel above her and gaze down 
into her face. She looked as though 
she had been in disguise and the sea 
had washed it away. About her mouth 
was a red stain that faded from her 
lips, leaving them a deep, dark red. 
On her forehead were black splotches 
fading from her eyebrows and lashes, 
leaving them soft and dark. Her face 
had lost the solid, sickly pallor, and, 
though it was still white, it was the 
whiteness of tenderness. Her flimsy 
yvarments were clinging to her form 
like a mist in a lowland. She was very 
small and frail. Knuckles looked up at 
the three men above him, and there was 
the light of danger in his eyes. 


“Don’t stand there like that, you 
fools,” he said. “Go back and bring 
some blankets and some of that pre- 
cious wine. Run!” 


They went as if they were glad to 
get away from him. They did not re- 
turn. Sergeant Haggerty and little 
Baim came running along the beach 
with blankets and wine and hot coffee. 
Private Knuckles carried the little 
wrapped figure back to where the faded 
poster was stretched on the tamarisk, 
and there she slept through the night 
in peace, and with the still wondering 
marine standing watch over her. 

Late in the night he caught a mes- 
sage from the yacht’s blinker to the 
signal tower on the marine’s shack. He 
made it out easily: 

“We get under weigh at sunrise. Ask 
Zaidee if she is coming aboard.” 

He had read it aloud, and when it 
was finished he repeated it aloud, try- 
ing to realize what it meant to him. 

The bundle of blankets beside him 
stirred slightly and a little hand came 
out and touched his own. 

“Man, don’t send me back,” said the 
soft voice. “Oh, man, please don’t send 
me back to them.” 

Knuckles didn’t answer, just took up 
the bundle in his arms and held it 
close, and wondered at the thrilling in 
his heart. When the star of the morn- 
ing came up out of the sea and was 
high enough to seem like a lighthouse 
on the horizon, Private Knuckles looked 
up at it thoughtfully and nodded. 

“Thanks, God,” said he, “you’ve come 
across. I’ll do the same for you.” 
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Spring touring is only a few weeks away! 


are two questions to ask yourself before your 


new Ford arrives or your present Ford goes to the 


‘Do I want gas lamps or brilliant electric lights: 


garage man for its spring overhauling : 
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“Will I do away with hand-cranking and so save bother 
for myself and enable the wife and daughters to drive 
when I’m not around?’ 


There can be only one answer:—Gray & Davis electric 


starting-lighting system 
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starting and lighting 


culoul and wiring 


equipment adds so much pleasure, service, and security that 
it becomes an essential part-of the car—a rea/ necessity. 


Your supply dealer or Ford agent can secure 
the system for you by applying to any of our Dis- 
tributors listed at the right. He can install it while 
getting your Ford rez ady for the busy season. Or, if 
you w ish, we will see that you are supplied. 


If you intend purchasing a new Ford, we sug- 
gest that you have this system delivered with the 
car. It is very light, simple and compact in design. 
Can be oper: ated by anyone and is readily installed 
in a few hours sg on any new or used Model T. 
Price $75., F. O. B., Boston. 


Send for our “‘Ford” catalog. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa.............. Jos. Woodwell Co. 
Portland, Ore............ Hughson & Merton 
Richmond, Va. Kaehler Motor Car Co. 
Rochester, N. Y.....Barclay-Brown Co., Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo......... ..«.Fred Campbell 
St. Paul, Minn. .sseeeeElectric Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal........Hughson & Merton 
Seattle, Wash......... ....Hughson & Merton 
Sioux City, lowa.. William Warnock Co. 
Toledo, Ohio......Roberts-Toledo Auto Co. 
Washington, D. C...... Miller Bros. Auto & 


Supply House 


New York Branch . . . Gray & Davis, Inc. 
245-7-9 West 55th St., New York City 


Pacific Coast Representatives. Hughson & Merton 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 


Distributors for Canada 
Universal Car Agency, Windsor, Ont. 
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